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Tue visit paid this week by the King of Sardinia to Queen Vic- 
toria is an historical event of which the full import can be but 
vaguely estimated at the moment; yet the tendency of the alliance 
thus cemented, the character of the man and of the state which he 
represents, are fully felt by the English people; and there is not 
an alloy in the satisfaction with which he is received. Since 
William the Conqueror came on his speculative visits to the last of 
the Saxon Kings, and founded the monarchy of England, we have 
had few royal visitors. Our insular position, out of the European 
highway—our independence, which left so little to be gained by 
royal intrigues—have hitherto shut us out from such invasions; 
and when the Continental monarchs have come it has been 
for sinister purposes, or to seek the asylum which they could not 
find in other lands. Never, perhaps, See a king come whose pur- 
poses, conduct, and character, more completely identified him 
with the feelings of our public. King Victor Emmanuel not 
only aided in founding a constitutional kingdom, in rendering a 
small state independent among great and dangerous neighbours, 
and in showing that the civil power could emancipate itself from 
slavery to Rome without offence or schism; he has persevered with 
a consistency and straightforwardness seldom paralleled. Inherit- 
ing from his father great sensitiveness of conscience, his times have 
been happier. He has been assisted by able statesmen; and he 
has trusted to the principle of constitutional government, in leay- 
ing the solution of political difficulties, whatever his own doubts 
of conscience might be, to his Ministers. This consistency, this 
straightforwardness, this capacity for trusting others, have carried 
him through, and bring him here, after a few years of sharp vicis- 
situde, the valued ally of the most powerful monarchies. The 
English people are always ready to worship success; but here they 
may worship a success which is perfectly consistent with our own 
great principles of political conduct. 


Lord Stanley of Alderley and Mr. Baines have been added to the 
Cabinet. The Duke of Argyll is relieved of that second stool 
which seemed to render his seat so precarious; and happily illus- 
trates the of Lord Palmerston, that the Postmaster-General- 
ship should be maintained, in order to provide seat and revenue 
for a Cabinet Minister the more. Lord Stanley is considered a 
useful man by those who have been his colleagues: his constantly 
being summoned back to assist them tests the value that they at- 
tach to him—on the grounds of this esteem the public have been 
less adequately informed. Mr. Baines has long been familiar to the 
country asa man possessing the most liberal sentiments, sound 
legal and constitutional knowledge, acalm, a temperate, an inde- 
endent, and an honest mind. Others might impart greater bril- 

cy to the Government, but he lends to it an addition of trust- 
worthiness. 

The uneasiness exhibited by these shiftings at head-quarters has 
perhaps contributed to encourage a discussion very generally kept 
up as to the probability of an immediate dissolution, even before 
the usual time for the meeting of Parliament. The rumours on 
the subject are endless, and are repeated with great confidence ; 
but we have no tangible sign that Ministers intend to make the 
election a Christmas game. The most probable expectation is, 
that Ministers will meet the present Parliament, will transact the 
most necessary business, and will dissolve whenever an appeal to 
the country shall become necessary or desirable. The country it- 
self is quite ready for the appeal. It is a question whether many 
of the Members are equally prepared. 


The meeting at Willis's Rooms, on Thursday, to found a perma- 














word needs to be said to recommend it. We see that the inten- 
tion of founding a new and separate hospital to compete with 
others is disclaimed by the Committee. The real object is, to found 
a school for nurses, who can be usefully supplied to the chief hos- 
pitals. This is consistent with the character of Miss Nightingale’s 
services. She had commenced a most important reform where it 
was much wanted, in elevating the character of the attendants 
upon the sick in the hospitals in the East. Her social position 
raises her above the acceptance of direct reward; but the country 
cannot be satisfied without marking its recognition ; and no recog- 
nition can be so happy as that which extends a perpetual benefit 
such as she began; importing her reform for more extended and 
permanent use at home. 

It has been objected that the provincial hospitals would not 
share in the benefit that is given to the Metropolis: but this is an 
error. If the character of the attendants of the London hospitals 
be raised, not only will the nurses that are trained for that service 
gradually become available for other hospitals, but a model will be 
established for the whole country. The character of the profession 
thus instituted will be elevated throughout; and let us add a not 
unimportant incident—an employment will be provided for women, 
to which their capacity and disposition are peculiarly suited. 





As to the economical conditions of the country, the indications 
of the week are favourable. The industrial dispute at Manchester 
continues, but it continues to be pursued with an unusually tem- 
perate demeanour on both sides. Among the arguments of the 
masters, it was observed that they could not continue the present 
rate of wages while the rate of wages, and therefore of prices, in 
force at Preston and other places operated against Manchester in 
the market of Liverpool. The men retort, that when they endea- 
voured to raise the level of wages in Preston, the Manchester 
| masters subscribed to the combination of the trade for the purpose 

of defeating the men. It may be so; but the fact does not assist 

the masters in their present difficulty. There are difficulties, no 
| doubt, on both sides, which have perhaps to be endured rather 
| than cured ; they would be only aggravated by any extremities 
on either side. 

There are some signs that neither party will have to be driven 
to extremities by au increase of the economical pressure. The 
prices of two important articles of consumption have already begun 
to decline ; bread is cheaper, and sugar does not maintain its sudden 
and high advance. It is probable that the decline in the price of 
bread and wheat is occasioned by a conviction that the anticipa- 
tion of large supplies both from home and foreign stocks is correct. 
It is evident also that the anticipated scarcity of sugar, whether 
from partial failure in the West Indies or discontinuance of the 
beet-manufacture in France, has been exagg 





erated. Hence a re- 
action upon the recent advance, and the probability that the re- 
action will continue. It is an important sign for the winter. 

The Board of Trade returns help to prove that the condition of 
the country has not materially altered for the worse ; that, broad] 
considered, it does not materially differ from the condition of the 
people last year. The monthly returns have fluctuated, from va- 
rious causes ; in part from those speculations in wheat and sugar; 
also from the speculation in tea—the immense purchases in anti- 
cipation of the enhanced duty, and delay in the supplies from 
China. The amount of the chief articles taken for consumption at 
home has not uniformly fallen off; in many cases, as cocoa, coffee, 
wheat, tea, tobacco, and fruits, there is a decided increase. The 
exports have fluctuated largely: the month shows an increase of 
nearly a million, following a decrease in the previous month; but 
taking the whole of the first ten months, we have 79,728,000/. 
against 83,130,000/. last year; a difference slightly exceeding 4 
per cent. Now, when we remember that there has been a decided 
check both to consumption and to exports during the latter part of 
the summer and autumn, with every appearance of revival at the 
present, it is far from impossible that the whole year would not 
show even this amount of decrease. 





The report presented by a Committee of Shareholders in the 
Eastern Counties Railway is an explosion, of a character which 
classes it with other recent eruptions in the commercial world. 
Not that the case, like that of Strahan, Paul, and Bates, is ofa 
kind to come before the criminal courts, or indeed that ther “4s 
any case of malversation. It turns out that the Chairman‘, i% 
Company has been a shareholder and promoter of other®V/4i¥« 
takings, to which the time and even funds of thévea.. 2 ca 
Railway Company have been rendered subservicitt, 
tive Superintendent of the Company, with a sq 








nent testimonial to Miss Nightingale for her services in the East, 
Was successful, as a matter of course; and the subject is so 
Obvious and so well understood by the whole public, that not a 
[Latest Eprrron.] 


has received percentages amounting to 20,000/. 
shareholder in a coal company which runs it#, (i 
the Eustern Counties line at ruinously low 
a monopoly; while the Company has supplie 
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and has repaired them. In a similar manner, the company has 
been led into a variety of speculations,—branch lines, steam-boats 
running to Ipswich and to Belgium, cabs, and even a dancing 
saloon in Woolwich Gardens! As language is given to man to 
conceal his thoughts, the accounts of the Company have been 
framed as if figures were given to managers to conceal their acts. 
Hence, while the business of the Company has been enormously 


Che Alctragalis. 


The Nightingale Fund meeting at Willis’s Rooms, on Thursday, did 
not disappoint expectation, either as to the aggregate mass of persons who 
more than filled the room, or the distinguished character of the persons 
who took part in it. The Duke of Cambridge took the chair at two 
o'clock, and stated in a business-like way the object of the meeting; 
combining with it his own personal testimony as an eye-witness of Miss 





expanding, and its receipts steadily increasing, its dividends have 
as steadily declined. It is not, however, the commercial failure 
which is the surprise, but it is the extraordinary sense of respon- 
sibility evinced by the officers, and the passiveness of the share- 
holders. It shows into what mad schemes and indefinite losses 
men may be led who do not look after their own affairs. 





The King of Prussia has opened his Chambers with a speech | 
exulting in the separate position that enables Prussia to enjoy peace 
without making sacrifices for a war in which her “interests” are 
not engaged. He strongly intimates that Austria and Germany | 
share in this interested and obstinate separation. It is of no use 
to rail against the King of Prussia and his subjects, unless we can | 
take effectual measures to stop their trade in a specious but hostile | 
neutrality. | 





The history of the Austrian Concordat with Rome appears to be | 
completed for the present in the Papal allocution delivered by the | 
Pope in Secret Consistory, on the 3d of November. It is the re- | 
port made by the Pontiff to his “ venerable brothers,” on the con- 
cession obtained from “ that religious Prince” Francis Joseph, 
“ Emperor and Apostolic King of Austria.” According to this 
account, the Concordat originated in the “ solicitations” of the 
Emperor, who had been moved to afford “ increased facilities for | 
meeting the spiritual wants of his people” from his earliest acces- 
sion to the throne. The allocution is a strain of exultation, and 
yet it is no more than an echo of the Concordat. It dwells for- 
cibly upon the banishing from this treaty with Austria “the false, 
barbarous, and fatal doctrine, that the placeat or erequatur of the 
civil government is necessary in spiritual things and ecclesiastical 
affairs”; and it promises that in all cathedral churches through- 
out the Austrian dominions, the Pontifical and Roman ceremonial 
shall be followed out under a scrupulous observance of the whole 
canonical law, “all usage and custom notwithstanding.” The 
marked increase of arrogance in the conduct of the Roman priest- 
hood, recently, exemplities the spirit in which those large powers 
are to be carried out. There is to be a revival throughout the 
wide empire which has submitted to the Pope, perhaps not alto- 

ether unlike the revival in Scotland some fifteen years since. 

he resemblance is suggested by the writer in a Noman Catholic 
periodical, as a proof that even British subjects may recognize 
clerical supremacy in spirituals. But the Concordat places the 
Roman Catholic clergy in a position of supremacy, not simply of 
independence. According to the Piedmontese journals, the patent 
promulgating the Concordat is construed to imply that the excep- 
tional suspensions of its execution will be used as a means of in- 
definitely postponing the new law as a whole; a calculation made 
in oblivion of the fact that the patent renders the great body of 
the Concordat law from the date of its promulgation. But it is 
clear that there will be practical difficulties in carrying it out; 
and that the Roman clergy, encouraged by this gigantic conces- 
sion, will show no mercy to the civil power in the endeayour to 
push their pretensions, all difficulties notwithstanding. 





We have the American mail, bringing to us the popular response 
to the hostile demonstrations of our journals touching the Cramp- 
ton and Central American questions. The Americans appear dis- 
_ to treat the demonstrations on this side as idle boasting. 

hey relieve our apprehensions of warlike acrimony at the expense 
of our pride. The slighting remarks of the journals are followed 
up by more positive assurances of explanations from England 
which restored the relations of the two Governments to a more | 
friendly reliance; but as yet the assurances rest upon the doubtful 
medium of the telegraph. A naval force, they aflirm, is not to be 
sent by either side to the West Indies: so that official gunpowder 
will not be placed in contact with the match of filibustering or 
counter-filibustering adventure. 


Che Court. 

Tue King of Sardinia arrived at Windsor Castle yesterday afternoon. 
At the grand entrance of the Castle, his Majesty was received by Queen 
Victoria with her children, the Duke of Cambridge, Lord Palmerston, 
and the Earl of Clarendon. Afterwards, accompanied by the Queen, 
Prince Albert, and the Duke of Cambridge, his Majesty visited the 
Duchess of Kent at Frogmore. On his return, he received the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs of London, and a deputation from the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of London, headed by the Honourable Arthur 
Kinnaird, with an address. The dinner was in St. George’s Hall. 

The Queen and Prince Albert visited the hospitals at Chatham on Wed- 
nesday. Her Majesty passed through the wards, and frequently spoke to 
the men; who were evidently delighted at the interest thus manifested 
in their condition. The Queen remained at Chatham upwards of two 
hours; and returned to Windsor Castle. 

Lord Bloomfield, British Minister at the Court of Prussia, and Sir 
Hamilton Seymour, had audiences of her Majesty on Tuesday. 

Among the sts at Windsor Castle, have been Lord and Lady 
Hardinge,:the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, Colonel Sir Thomas Troubridge, 

ieutenant-G 1 Sir James Simpson, the Duke of Cambridge, and 
Lord Palmerston. 














Nightingale’s exertions. There are various kinds of testimonials, but 
that proposed for Miss Nightingale would be such as would benefit her 
fellow creatures. It was proposed that a sum should be raised for the 
purpose of placing it in her hands, not to build a new hospital, but to es- 
tablish a school for nurses, partly of a higher order than common, and 
partly of an ordinary character, who, when trained by her, may be sent 
forth to the various hospitals that may require their assistance. The ex- 
ecution of the plan would be left entirely to Miss Nightingale, assisted 
by a council of her own selection. ‘That is a compliment the public 
ought to pay.” 

After this introduction, resolutions were moved and seconded by va- 
rious gentlemen,—the Marquis of Lansdowne, Sir William Heathcote, 


| Sir John Pakington, Sir James Clarke, Lord Stanley, Mr. Monckton 


Milnes, the Lord Mayor, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. Bracebridge, the 
Duke of Argyll, the Reverend Sidney Godolphin Osborne, Lord Gode- 
rich, and Dr. Cumming. 

Mr. Sidney Herbert told some interesting facts respecting Miss 
Nightingale. 

At the time when Miss Nightingale proceeded to the East, there was pub- 
lished, unintentionally—by what accident he knew not—a letter from him 
to Miss Nightingale, written with all the freedom of friendship and with all 
the urgency which the circumstances of the time imposed. In that letter 
he had taken a liberty with the names of Mr. and Mrs. Bracebridge : with- 
out any previous consultation, he had said to Miss Nightingale, as a further 
inducement to her to undertake the task which he was urging upon her— 
“ This I will answer for, Mr. and Mrs. Bracebridge will go out with you” : 
and this he had said because he knew that in those two persons there existed 
such a feeling for the high and noble work, such an appreciation of and 
attachment to the virtues of Miss Nightingale, that he might safely answer 
for the conduct they would pursue. Other names there were, too, in this 
glorious band, which might also claim their gratitude; but where 
all had done so well it would be invidious to select individuals. Miss 
Nightingale’s name was selected only because on her the chief weight 
of responsibility fell, and through her, therefore, it was that the 
meed of praise which had been achieved ought to be paid..... 
Some years ago he had seen her at the great Lutheran Hospital on the banks 
of the Rhine, near Dusseldorf,—an establishment out of which no person 
was allowed to pass to practise as a nurse except after having gone through 
very severe examinations: and the superintendent of the hospital then told 
him, that since he had been at the head of it no person had ever passed so 
distinguished an examination or had shown herself so thoroughly mistress 
of all she had tolearn as Miss Nightingale. Moreover, he had no hesitation 
in saying that Miss Nightingale in her present position had exhibited greater 
power of organization, a greater familiarity with details, while at the same 
time she took a comprehensive view of the general bearing of the subject, 
than had marked the conduct of any one connected with the hospitals during 
the present war. An anecdote which had lately been sent to him by a 
correspondent showed her great power over all with whom she came into 
contact. Here was the passage. “I have just heard such a pretty ac- 
count from a soldier describing the comfort it was to see even Florence 
pass—‘She would speak to one and another, and nod and smile to a many 
more; but she couldn’t do it to all, you know, for we lay there by hun- 
dreds; but we could kiss her shadow as it fell, and lay our heads on the 
pillow again content.’” And his correspondent then very justly re- 
marked—* What poetry there is in these men!’ And again—‘*I think I 
told you of another, who said ‘ Before she came there was such cussin and 
swearin ; but after that it was as holy as a church.’”’ He had been told, 
too, by eye-witnesses, that it was most singular to remark how, when men, 
frenzied, perhaps, by their wounds and disease, had worked themselves into 
a passionate refusal to submit to necessary operations, a few calm sentences 
of hers seemed at once to allay the storm, and the men would submit wil- 
lingly to the painful ordeal they had to undergo. They could not pretend 
to offer to such a woman any recompense for her services without lowering 
their high standard. The only suitable mark of gratitude which could be 
shown her would be one which would testify the confidence of the English 
people in her energy, ability, and zeal. Great as was his friendship for Miss 
Nightingale, he should be merciless to her in one respect. The abilities 
which she had displayed could not again be allowed to slumber. So long as 
she lived her labours were marked out for her; the diamond had shown it- 
self, and it must not be allowed to return to the mine. It was, perhaps, 2 
concomitant disadvantage of all great geniuses, but during her mission at 
Seutari she had developed talents which must chain her to the oar for the 
rest of her life; and therefore it was that he hoped an enlarged field of labour 
would be provided for her, so that she might be enabled to rescue our hos- 
pitals from a great disadvantage under which they at present labour, to 
raise the system of nursing to a pitch of efficiency never before known here, 
and thus confer incalculable benefits on the country at large. 


The Marquis of Lansdowne hoped that the permanent improvement in 
the duty of attending the sick and wounded would be one of the benefits 
conferred on us by the war. Sir James Clark said, he had been ac- 
quainted with Miss Nightingale for many years; and he could bear the 
testimony of personal observation to the zealousness of her services in the 
cause of the poor: long before the war was thought of, he had known 
her to watch day and night by the bedsides of the sick in this country. 
Lord Stanley described the arduous and unexciting character of the la- 
bours of Miss Nightingale, as contrasted with those of the soldier: in 
her case there was no splendid excitement, no laurels, nothing of what 
the world calls “glory.” ; 

One word more. The public had heard much of late about “ urgent pri- 
vate affairs”; and it might well happen that those whom no danger coul 
daunt, no difficulty dismay, would turn sick and weary from the tedium of 
a protracted exile: but Miss Nightingale had declared that, while the war 
lasted and the necessity for her services continued, and as long as her own 
health remained unimpaired, her “private affairs’ should not become “ur- 
gent,” and she would not abandon her self-imposed duty. (Enthusiastic 
applause.) That was an ennobling example, and one which it might be use- 
ful to contemplate whether in the Crimea or at home. 

Mr. Monckton Milnes, while eulogizing Miss Nightingale, bethought 
him of another who deserved honour. What praise could be too great 
for the widow of that gallant officer whose death was among the most 
| tragic events of the war—that gentle and a ae now unbappil 

; no more—Mrs. Moore—who, after the death of her husband, had devot 
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herself to the task which she believed that that husband would have most 
approved of, ministration at the bedside of his wounded soldiers ? 
Dr. Cumming said, he looked upon Miss Nightingale and those en- 


gaged with her in her labour of love as the noblest instruments to miti- | 


gate the natural anguish and inevitable bitterness of a war just in its 
obligation, glorious in its purpose, and inevitable in its necessity. 

The resolutions adopted were as follows— 

“1. That the noble exertions of Miss Nightingale and her associates in 
the hospitals of the East, and the invaluable services rendered by them to 
the sick and wounded of the British forces, demand the grateful recognition 
of the British people. 

“2, That it is desirable to perpetuate the memory of Miss Nightingale’s 
signal devotion, and to record the gratitude of the nation by a testimonial of 
a substantial character; and that, as she has expressed her unwillingness 
to accept any tribute designed for her own personal advantage, funds be 
raised to enable her to establish an institution for the training, sustenance, 
and protection of nurses and hospital attendants. 

3. That to accomplish this object on a scale worthy of the nation, and 
honourable to Miss Nightingale, all classes be invited to contribute. 

“4, That the sums so collected be vested in trustees to be appointed by 
the committee, and applied for the purpose expressed in the second resolu- 
tion, in such manner and under such regulations as Miss Nightingale shall 
from time to time approve ; the subscribers having entire confidence in her 
experience, energy, and judgment. 

**5, That with a view to secure, under all circumstances, the appropria- 
tion of the funds raised to the purpose expressed in the second resolution, 
Miss Nightingale be requested to name a Council (selected from the Com- 
mittee) to cobperate with her, and who may represent her until her return 
to this country, or in the event of any suspension of her labours.” 

The sixth resolution appointed a Committee of noblemen and gentlemen 
to carry the other five into effect. 

The promoters of some memorial of the late Mr. Joseph Hume held a 
committee meeting at Radley’s Hotel on Tuesday; Mr. Roebuck in the 
chair. It was determined to enter into communication with the Me- 
chanics’ Institutions in the country for the purpose of appealing through 
them to the working classes for subscriptions. A public meeting in Mary- 


lebone was spoken of, but no day was fixed, as it is uncertain what day | 


would suit Sir Benjamin Hall, who is to preside. In reply to a vote of 
thanks, Mr. Roebuck said that he looked upon the promotion of a public 
memorial of Mr. Hume in the light of a duty. 

It was Mr. Ifume who had introduced him to public life; and ever since 
he had stood by the side of his political sponsor, acting always in the most 
strict harmony with his lamented friend. If he had been able to do any 
good—and he hoped he had—he owed it all to Mr. Hume; and so strongly 
did he feel that to be the case, that gratitude as well as duty impelled him 
to come forward on the present occasion. The character of the late Mr. 
Hume was rather a peculiar one in England, as he had never sought any- 
thing for himself. He was disinterested in all he did, and, more especially, 
was above all considerations of pecuniary benefit. But there was one thing 
to which Mr. Hume very properly aspired, and it was a grace which would 
have done honour to those that conferred it. Mr. Hume desired very much 
to be made a member of the Privy Council. That was a mark of respect on 
the part of the country which might have been cheaply and easily con- 
ferred. His friends were in power, and many applications, as Mr. Roebuck 
well knew, were made to them; but the thing never was done. Why that 
was he could not tell—he only stated a fact; but its not being done was a 
slur on those who having the power of conferring the honour had neglected 
to do so. But Mr. Ilume’s merits and services live in the hearts of his 
countrymen, and they are only doing themselves honour in associating to 
raise a memorial in his honour. 

The Polish exiles in London, after attending the funeral service an- 
nually celebrated on the 29th November, in the Roman Catholic chapel, 
Sutton Street, for the repose of their countrymen who fell in the war of 
1830, met at the rooms of the Literary Association of the Friends of 
Poland, further to celebrate this the twenty-fifth anniversary of the in- 
surrection. There they adopted resolutions declaring the determination 
of the Poles to persevere in their efforts to reconstitute Poland, and to 
support the Allies. They resolyed— 

“* That it is the duty of Polish exiles, in return for the secure asylum and 
generous hospitality which the English and French nations have afforded 
them, to render the Allied Governments in their righteous war against 
Russia the efficient assistance which (in consequence of at least one-fourth of 
the Russian army being composed of Poles) Polish troops, officered by men 
of proved devotion to their country, can alone contribute ; and therefore this 
meeting tenders its sincere thanks to the English Government for enabling 
the Poles to perform this service, by decreeing the formation of a distinct 
Polish corps under the command of Zamoyski, a name illustrious in the 
annals of Poland.” 

Two other meetings were held in London; Mr. P. A. Taylor presiding 
over one, and Mr. Ernest Jones over the other: the object was, while 
supporting the cause of Poland, to denounce the Government for allying 
itself with despotism. 





In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Monday, Lord Campbell delivered judg- 
ment in the case of Croft versus Lumley and others, involving the right of 
possession of the Operahouse in the Haymarket. The allegation of the plain- 
tiff was, that there had been breaches of covenant on the part of the defend- 
ant. The Court held, that Mr. Lumley had not broken the covenant in two 
of the cases alleged,—namely, by closing the house in 1852; by demising 
certain stalls and boxes to Mr. Thomas Hughes for a full year; but that in 
the third case, that of granting a warrant of attorney to Thomas Hughes and 


covenanting to pay him 2500/. upon which judgment had been entered up, | 
there had been a breach. The lease had thereby been forfeited; but the | 


Court had to consider whether there had not been a waiver of forfeiture ; and 


it held that there had been, because the agent of the plaintiff had virtually | 


received the rent tendered by Mr. Lumley as rent, although he reserved the 
right of reéatry ; for ‘it is an established maxim of the law, that if a party 
would not apply the money tendered according to the express intention of 
him who tendered it, he should refuse it.” The Court thought there had 


been a waiver of forfeiture, and gave judgment accordingly, for the defendant. | 


The Sessions of the Central Criminal Court were opened on Monday. 

John Gore, a dust-contractor who had perfumed the Adelphi buildings in 
& most disagreeable manner by his proceedings at a wharf in front and below 
the Adelphi Terrace, was prosecuted and fined 300/. at a former Sessions ; 
but the money was not exacted, time having been given to remove the nui- 
Sance : it was stated on Monday that this had been done, and the fine was 
ordered to be remitted. 


Robert Hopkins, a young man, pleaded guilty to robbing his employers, | 


Messrs, Smith and Eider, the booksellers: he stole postage-stamps, and then, 


by means of falsehoods, sold them to the cashier of the firm he had plun- 
dered! Sentence, six months’ imprisonment. 

On Wednesday, Joseph Berridge pleaded guilty to a charge of sending a 
letter threatening to murder the Reverend Mr. Brown, Rector of Leathering- 
set, Norfolk. Berridge seems to have been insane. Formerly Mr. Brown 
lived at Cheam, near the prisoner ; and he formed an unfounded opinion that 
the father of his children was Mr. Brown. Berridge threatened to take the 
life of the Rector, and went to Leatheringset to shoot him ; but by mistake 
he left the pistol behind! This man—believed to be insane—is allowed to 
go at large on bail. 

On Thursday, Daniel Lorden was convicted of the murder of his wife. 
She was in the habit of getting drunk ; and her light behaviour with one 
Kingston roused the husband's jealousy. One night he got drunk, an unusual 
thing. On coming home, he found his wife talking with Kingston, and a 
fight ensued between the two men. Lorden locked his wife out, and when 
she came in next morning he stabbed her. The Jury found him guilty, but 
recommended mercy, on the ground of provocation, Sentence of death was 
passed, 

The Grand Jury found three true 
Vaughan. The trial has been postponed to next Sessions. 
has resigned the incumbency of St. Matthew's, Brixton : 
worth 500/. a year. 


bills for felony against Dr. John 
Dr. Vaughan 
it is said to be 


Che Provinces. 

Mr. Baines, having become a Cabinet Minister, has of course vacated 
his seat for Leeds. In his address to the electors, claiming a renewal of 
their confidence, after briefly remarking that his sentiments on “ all the 
leading questions of domestic policy are well known to them,” he says— 

“With regard to that great question which at present occupies the public 
mind, I think it my duty to say, that while I lament as much as any man 
the necessity for war, I am convinced that the war in which we are now 
engaged was absolutely forced upon us by the unprincipled and aggressive 
policy of Russia. I am also convinced that, situated as we are, it must be 
prosecuted with decision and energy until we can obtain—and for the pure 









pose of obtaining—that honourable aud secure peace which the country is on 
every account entitled to expect.” 

Sir Robert Peel, a Lor le a singular speech ata 
local din: given to the of Tamworth last week. 
Speaking for the Minist id, that however deter- 
mined the Governm the war, it will iseless 


unless we have fitti ut the policy of Lord Pal- 


merston. 
Eight or nine millions had been spent on the Baltic fleet last year, yet 
that tleet had not answered the expectations of the public. Again, take the 
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frigates, twenty st 1-sloops, be 1 other kinds of boats ; 
ind in addition to all these, six or sev ne. Now, Nelson with 
thirt iil t gained the b e and the Nile; and 
Sir Robert thought they would hat all had not been accom- 


1 might have been. (4 

> ut.) It was said that the enemy 
would not come out, and that might be perfectly true; yet, notwithstanding, 
he must say that, whether right or wrong, the people expected, after the 
enormous outlay incurred on the fleet, much more would have been done. In 
the last war the sailing-vessels had to manauvre and work their way in to 
attack the enemy's forts, and to make their escape the best way they could, 
and then there was no hesitation in attacking forts; but now, when, by the 
aid of steam, a vessel might get beyond the reach of harm in five minutes, 
our vessels had not been (with one single exception) withia 2000 yards of 
the enemy’s batteries. Two thousand yards was the respectful distance they 
kept, and it was at-this range that Sweaborg was attacked. This was not the 
way in which Nelson and Exmouth acted. They all knew the way in which 
Nelson attacked the famous Dutch [Danish] three-crown battery; and at 
Algiers Lord Exmouth went in with five sail of the line, five frigates, four 
bomb-vessels, and one or two other small vessels, making altogether sixteen ; 
and he did not stop at a distance of 2000 yards, but within 200 yards of the 
muzzles of the enemy’s guns he attacked and captured the place. 

Captain Townshend, the other Member for Tamworth, regretted that 
his colleague, who spoke so well on most matters, had not made himself 
better acquainted with naval affairs— 

The Navy have done a great deal, and, with proper appliances, they would 
yet do a great deal more; and he should look to Sir Robert for a supply of 
gun-boats and mortar-boats; and if there was not a sufficient number pro- 
vided, he should call him to account the next time they assembled there, 
(Cheers and laughter.) 

Mr. W. J. Fox visited Oldham last week, for the purpose of rendering 
an account of his Parliamentary services to his constituents, and of ex- 
pressing his opinions on the war and matters connected therewith. He 
met them accordingly on Saturday afternoon, in the Working Men’s Hall; 
Mr. James Platt in the chair. Mr. Fox said he sympathized with the 
war, because it was a defensive war; because the indirect influence of 
Russia is as pernicious in its character as its direct aggression; because 
the war gives a chance to the oppressed nationalities; and because it has 
conferred upon us that greatest of blessings the alliance of England and 
France. He censured the Peace party and its tactics, because it encou- 
raged the enemy. Mr. Fox expressed confidence in Lord Palmerston ; 
and exhorted the people to bear with dignity the privations of the war, 
and strengthen the hands of those who are vigorously conducting it. 
Above all, let there be no mistake about the opinions and feelings of the 
people. And he rejoiced that they, the people of Oldham, had declared 
themselves “ spontaneously, decidedly, and unreservedly in favour of such 
@ peace as war alone can win, and successful war, against the great 
enemy and robber of Europe.” All which sentiments the meeting re- 
ceived with “ great cheering.” 

Mr. Miall addressed his constituents on Wednesday in the public hall 
of Rochdale, for the purpose of justifying his conduct in Parliament, and 
of explaining his views on the war. He said he had voted against the 
Foreign Enlistment Bill because he considered it a substitute for army re- 
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| form, and against the Turkish Loan Bill because he objected to subsidies, 


He was for carrying on the war with vigour; but he considered also that 
its objects were accomplished, and that we should agree to a peace as soon 
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as possible. These explanations were not quite satisfactory. A resolu- 
tion of no-confidence was moved ; but it was met by this amendment— 

“That the people of Rochdale will sanction no war except a war that shall 
te oe its object the declaration of the nationality of Hungary, Italy, and 

‘oland.”’ 
_ After much ado, the amendment was declared carried by a narrow ma- 
jority. 

The extreme Peace party had a field-day at Stroud, last week. The 
chair was taken by Mr. Postlethwaite; and Mr. Henry Richards, at 
great length, made an ineffectual attempt to convince the Stroudians that 
the war is unnecessary and unjust, and that the working classes are the 
chief sufferers. Working men rose up and denied these propositions ; 
and Mr, Samuel Bowly vainly reinforced Mr. Richards. When a vote of 
thanks was moved to the latter for his address, an amendment was moved 
and carried, that the war is just and necessary, and should be prosecuted 
with vigour ; but, determined to be polite, the men of Stroud voted thanks 
also to the advocate of peace. 


Some time since, two young persons, wishing to be married without 
the consent of their parents, went to the Registrar of Odiham in Hamp- 
shire, and were married in an Independent meetinghouse. Subsequently, 
being members of the Church of England, they had doubts of the validity 
of their marriage; and Mr. Lush, curate of Greywell, expressing regret 
that they had not been married according to the rites of the Established 
Church, married them over again. ‘This act has raised a storm about the 
ears of Mr. Lush, who is accused of having used great efforts to induce 
the couple to be remarried; and the Dissenters have held meetings in 
Hampshire to testify against Mr. Lush’s proceedings, as “ an unwarrant- 
able attempt to throw discredit on Dissenting marriages,” and as part of 
a “widespread system of priestism.” In a letter to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Short, Mr, Lush describes bis position with regard to the law— 

“The rubrics require the marriages of members of the Church to be so- 
lemnized in church by an episcopally-ordained minister. I am obliged to 
acquiesce heartily in these rubrics, not only by other laws and canons, but 
by this very act, which allows Dissenters to contract a legal marriage before 
the Registrar. I obey the act by acknowledging the legal validity of such 
marriages, as far as the things of this world are concerned; and I obey the 
same act by endeavouring to bring my parishioners to value the spiritual 
blessings conveyed in our own marriage service. So far am I from having 
offended either against law or liberty.” 

The Earl of Leicester has put in practice his own precepts, by taking 
steps to open a room in the parish of Holkham, furnished with a library, 
where workmen can be supplied in the evening with tea, coffee, and 
pipes, and read books, newspapers, and periodicals. For the present, 
the schoolroom is to be used, but in the spring a suitable building will be 
erected. Those who use the room pay one penny a week, the Lord Lei- 
cester bearing most of the expense. 

The colliers of Wigan ask for an increase in the rate of pay, but the 
employers decline to give it; so the men have resolved to put the mine- 
owners to inconvenience, and have agreed to make “ holiday” two days 
each week, and to work fewer hours on the other four days. They began 
this tactic last week. 





An extraordinary case of dishonesty has come to light at Liverpool. Mr. 
Bulmer, cashier to Ewart and Co., brokers, has grown grey in the service of 
the firm; he was much respected, and received frequent tokens of his 
employers’ regard—one of his deceased masters left him an annuity of 2007. 
Itis now discovered that this trusted servant has for thirty years been mis- 
appropriating the funds of the firm to the amount of some 300/. a year. 
As yet no criminal proceedings have been initiated. 

Mr. William Callow, a farmer, and one of the Commissioners of Wallasey, 
has been held to bail for a series of frauds in supplying Mr. M‘Kinnel with 
hay and straw—he sent in less quantities than Be charged for. Suspicion 
at first fell upon Mr. M‘Kinnel’s stable-keeper; he was arrested, but sub- 
sequently liberated. 

Mrs. Vining, of Shepton Mallet, though she is eighty-four years of age, 
60 courageously combated a burglar who had entered her cottage at night, 
that the ruffian fled without his booty—a box containing Mrs. Vining’s 
money. 


The collier Robert struck on the Tongue Sand, off Margate, and rapidly 
settled in the sand, the sea breaking over her. The people took to the 
rigging. After a time the plight of the collier was observed, and two 
Margate luggers came up; the brave boatmen managed, at the peril of their 
own lives, to save eight of the crew of the Robert; but a pilot, the master’s 
wife, and two apprentices, were drowned. 


IRELAND. 

A meeting of the Irish bar, attended by men of all parties, was held in 
the Library of the Four Courts on Tuesday, to consider the propriety of 
raising some testimonial to the memory of the late Lord Plunkett. The 
resolutions were moved and seconded by the Attorney-General, the So- 
licitor-General, Mr. Joseph Napier, Mr. Whiteside, Mr. O’Hagan, Mr. 
Sergeant Howley, Mr. Brewster, and Mr. Butt. It was determined that 
a memorial should be erected; and a committee was appointed to carry 
out the objects of the mecting. 

At a meeting of priests at Kells, to forward the views of Mr. 
M‘Evoy, Dr. Cantwell’s nomince for the vacant seat in the representation 
of Meath, the chairman, the Very Reverend Mr. M‘Evoy, thus discoursed 
on the subject— 

** We have seen those pious and learned and laborious ministers who have 
within the last few weeks given the benefit of the priceless blessings of their 
ministrations to the people of Kingstown, those ministers of the altars, those 
sanctitied servants of the Lord, about to be sent into the dock upon a charge 
which these good men have again and again declared to be false. Would you 
know what is the nature of that charge? It is that of committing to the 
flames a thing which pretends to be the Bible, but which is a vile and blas- 
plemous perversion and corruption of the Word of God. It is for committing 
to the flames a volume which, if I myself, in the absence of Attorneys-Gene- 
ral and Solicitors-General, were going to commit to the flames, I should take 
it up with a pair of tongs for fear of soiling my fingers—(Zremendous cheer- 
ing)—and so with the tongs would I hurl it into the consuming fire!”’ (Re- 
newed cheering.) 

Denunciations from the pulpits of Meath against all voters who sup- 
port Mr. Meredyth have become the subject of public comment. 





Vladimir Pecherine, a Russian by birth, and one of the Redemptorist Fa- 
thers at Kingstown, was on Wednesday committed for trial by the Kings- 





town Police Magistrate, on a charge of complicity in burning the Holy 
Scriptures. It was distinctly sworn that Pecherine “stood by” while the 
Bible was burnt among other books; but it was not shown that he gave 
orders for their destruction, or that he knew the Bible was one of the books 
set on fire. He was admitted to bail. Informations have also been sworn 
against John Hamilton, for tearing a New Testament and throwing it into 
the fire. Fragments of both the Old and the New Testament, taken from the 
ashes, were produced in court. The prosecution caused much excitement in 
Kingstown, but the presence of a large police force preserved order. 

A lamentable affair has occurred in Dartfield, Galway. Some tenants of 
Mrs. Blake were to be evicted; resistance was expected, and an armed force 
went to effect the clearance. The tenants declared they would only resign 
their holdings with their lives ; remonstrances by the officers of the law were 
fruitless ; the tenants offered resistance, and wounded some of the military ; 
then they were charged with the bayonet: several were wounded, and one, 
it is thought, mortally. 

Some miscreants have pulled down a beautiful stone cross from the door- 
way of a convent at Parsonstown, and broken it to pieces. Persons of all creeds 
are indignant at the wanton outrage. 

The Earl of Listowel had dug a pit to catch foxes, on his lands at Conva- 
more, in Ireland: while walking in his grounds, he stepped on the treacher- 
ous covering of the pit, and in his efforts to avoid falling into it he dislo- 
cated his shoulder. 

A balance-sheet of the Roman Catholic University has been published. U. 
to the 4th October, the receipts had been 58,070/. ; 28437. had been expend 
in the process of collection, and 8384/. in founding the University and pay- 
ing the cost of the establishment for the first year. 


SCOTLAND. 


Sir James Anderson, Member for Dunfermline, has incurred the disappro- 
bation of his constituents. His chief offence seems to have been that he 
voted against Mr. Roebuck’s Sebastopol motion. At a public meeting in 
Dunfermline, last week, he explained his conduct in Parliament, but failed 
to satisfy his hearers, A resolution of confidence was met by a counter- 
resolution, expressing regret that the conduct of Sir James in Parliament 
did not entitle him to the continued confidence of the electors. The 
counter-resolution was said to be carried “by a considerable majority” 
on a second show of hands, the first having been held to be doubtful. 


Foreign and Colonial. 


France.—The Emperor of the French has entertained his Royal guest 
the King of Sardinia after the approved fashion; a visit to the Exhibi- 
tion, grand dinners at the Tuileries, a review of 35,000 men in the Champ 
de Mars, a ball at the Hotel de Ville, and a visit to the tomb of Napo- 
leon I, At the Exhibition, a grand concert was given, in which 4500 
performers participated, with Felicien David and Berlioz as conductors. 
The review in the Champ de Mars was attended by the Empress: after 
the field manceuvres, she joined the King and Emperor, and they passed 
down the front of the lines of soldiers, saluted with shouts of “ Vive 
YEmpereur!” “ Vive I'Impératrice!” ‘ Vive Victor Emmanuel!” 
“ Vive la Sardaigne!’”” The greatest novelty, and the most significant 
sight, was the Emperor's reception of four newly-nominated Bishops—of 
Laval, Le Mans, Nismes, and Rodez—-in the presence of the King of Sar- 
dinia. Each Bishop was introduced to the Emperor, and kneeling be- 
fore him, took an oath of fidelity, the same as that used under the old 
ad on this occasion read by the Bishop of Nancy to each as fol- 
ows— 

‘* Bishop of ——, you swear and promise to God, on the Holy Gospel, to 
maintain obedience and fidelity to his Majesty the ee You also swear 
to attend no counsel, and to keep no league either at home or abroad, which 
may be contrary to = tranquillity ; and if, in your diocese or elsewhere, 
you learn that anything is being carried on to the prejudice of the state, you 
will make it known to his Majesty.” 

The Emperor then took in his right hand the left hand of the Bishop ; 
who said, “I swear and promise this to God and the Emperor!”” And 
the Emperor answered, “God give you grace so to do!” The mass 
having been concluded, the new prelates were conducted to the White 
Saloon by the High Chamberlain, and were presented to the Emperor by 
the Minister of Public Worship ; they afterwards signed minutes of haying 
taken the oath, and were complimented by the Emperor. 

It is said that the Emperor took the opportunity of the presence of the 
King of Sardinia to let the Pope know in a practical form that the Court 
of Rome must not expect to play any of the pranks in France which it 
has been doing in Tuscany and Austria. It is certain that the Pope's 
Nuncio, Monsignor Sacconi, did contemplate being absent on “ urgent 
ecclesiastical affairs” during the King’s visit, but at the last moment his 
Government found it necessary to order him to remain in Paris, The 
clergy who presented addresses to the “ excommunicated”’ King on his 
route from Marseilles to Paris found themselves compelled to be parti- 
cularly civil to him. Not only the Pope’s Nuncio but the Tuscan Mi- 
nister paid their obsequious homages to his we when he received the 
Corps Diplomatique; and the Moniteur, which, according to established 
usage, should have mentioned that the Nuncio presented the other Mi- 
nisters to his Majesty, overlooked him altogether. 

. France has lost two distinguished men—Count Molé, and Admiral 
ruat, 

Count Molé died suddenly, at Champlatreux, on Saturday, in his 
seventy-fifth year. He was sitting at dinner, with his daughter Madame 
De Laferté, Ge husband, and his granddaughter the Duchess d’Ayen, 
when he became suddenly pale; a cues came over his features; his 
head drooped forward. The guests rose, but he begged them to be seated. 
He left the room leaning on the arm of his son-in-law, feeling mortally 
ill, The curé was sent for, and M. Nicolas, the Count’s physician, who 
chanced to be present, did all he could to save his life. But the old 
statesman had only time to bless his children before he died. Count 
Molé was the son of Edouard Mathieu Molé, and grandson of Mathieu 
Molé, President of the Parliament of Paris during the wars of the Fronde. 
Edouard Mathieu was executed during the Reign of Terror; his son, 2 
little child, escaped. When only twenty-five, he wrote an “ Essai de 
Morale et de Politique” that pleased Napoleon. Just after the battle of 
Austerlitz, the Emperor saw him, and asked him what place he would 
like; adding, “The only place fora Molé is in my Courts of Justice; 
what think you of the Cour Imperiale?” M. Molé modestly dissented, 
suggesting a post in one of the branches of the executive administration. 
Napoleon thought a Parliamentary name out of place “in his prefec- 
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tures.” But the young Molé plainly told the First Consul that his tribu- 
nals were not a magistracy, and that his administration “‘ was the only 
institution of his system.” Napoleon understood him, and appointed 
Molé Maitre des Requétes. Molé, elevated to the dignity of Count, 
subsequently filled the offices of Prefect of Dijon, Director-Gene- 
ral des Ponts et Chaussées, Supreme Judge and Minister of Justice, and 
President of the Council of Regency. Louis the Eighteenth erased his 





name from the list of Peers presented by Talleyrand. On the return of | 


Napoleon from Elba, he resumed the directorship of Roads and Bridges. 
After the revolution of July 1830, he was Louis Philippe’s first Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and subsequently Prime Minister, until M. Guizot 
succeeded to power. The rest of his life was spent in retirement at 
Champlatreux. 


Admiral Bruat, the first of French Admirals, died at sea, of suppressed | 
gout, on his homeward passage from the Euxine. He was born at Col- | 


mar, in 1796. When in command of the brig Adventure off Algiers, his 
ship ran aground, and he was taken prisoner, and confined until the 
French took the city. He was tried for losing his ship, and honourably 


acquitted. He became Captain in 1843, and Rear-Admiral in 1848. His | 


subsequent service was in the Black Sea, and is pretty well known to our 
readers. 

Tue Criwea.—The intelligence from the seat of war relates to past 
transactions; prominently to the Inkerman explosion, briefly described 


in telegraphic despatches a fortnight ago, and now stated in detail by the | 
Commander-in-chief, in the following despatch to Lord Panmure, dated | 


Sebastopol, November 17. 

“ My Lord—On the 15th instant, about three p.m., a terrific explosion 
shook the camp of the army, and spread heavy destruction in the immediate 
neighbourhood of its force. Even here, at head-quarters, two-and-a-half 
miles, perhaps, distant, it burst open and broke windows; all felt the power 
of it; and the high column of smoke, with shells bursting in the midst and 
anne it, told too well the cause, and showed the danger of all within its 
reach. 

“It was not long before we were on the spot. To the sudden burst had 
succeeded a continued and dark drift of smoke, which told its tale of con- 
tinued fire and of danger : constant bursting of shells was going on ; and 
the ground was covered with bits of wood, musket-balls, and splinters of 
shells from the first heavy explosion, which had strewed the ground with 
destruction and killed and hurt very many people. 

* 100,000 pounds of powder had expl Ay the French siege-train, set 
fire to all the stores there, and to our neighbouring English park, where all 
was fiercely burning ; while the tendency of the light air at first threatened 
a second and as serious an accident from powder, not eighty yards off, for the 
roof of the building had been damaged and the door blown in by the shock. 

“Some general officers had fallen in and marched part of their divisions 
down, others sent some in fatigue, some with stretchers for the wounded— 
all exerted themselves, with the French, with an energy and disregard of 
danger that was admirable. Blankets were taken to the exposed store, 

laced and wetted on the roof by water being passed up in buckets; the 
— were covered with wet blankets and sand-bags ; P| i 
was reported and looked safe, though the closeness of the fire and frequent 
explosions could not allow the feeling of security. Many detached though 
small fires were burning; and the ground of both the French and English 


parks, a space of 150 yards across, was a mass of large fires, some of fuel, | 


some of huts, some of gun-carriages, boxes, handspikes, and ropes. 


“The fortunately light air had rather changed its direction, and by break- 


ing up and dragging away things a sort of lane was at last formed, the fires 
cut off, and gradually got under control, because confined to smaller though 
fierce fires, but manageable. 

“* Isaw every one working well, and I know that French and English took 
live shells from the neigbourhood of danger to a more distant spot; and at a 
later period parties threw what earth the rocky soil could give upon the fires, 


and helped much to subdue them. All was safe about, seven p. m., and a 


strong guard and working-party posted for the night. 

“The army was under arms the following morning before daylight; and, 
everything being quiet, I ordered the divisions to turn in, and continue the 
working-parties in the roads, which I had counter-ordered for that morning. 

“ The exploded powder-store was situated in the ruins of some walls 
which had advantageously been made use of for the purpose of shelter ; it 
had been the store of supply to the French attack on the Malakoff front, 
and it contained the powder which had been brought back from their bat- 
teries. Itis at the head of the ravine, which, as it gets towards Sebastopol, 
forms the steep and rocky valley of Ravin du Carénage. 

“The Light division was on the ground which it first took up in October 
1854; the Rifles on the right, then the Seventh, the Thirty-third, and 
Twenty-third; on their left the Thirty-fourth Regiment, which subse- 
quently joined, was on the right front in advance; and the vacating of a 


spot of ground i the a camp enabled me, when commanding the di- | 


vision, to place the Artil 
of the Rifles. 

“The French subsequently brought their main siege-train and store to 
the position it has now for some time occupied. 

** Daylight showed the damage, of which I have given your Lordship an 
outline in another letter. But the more important and sad part is the loss 
of life, and the wounded who have suffered. One officer and 20 non-com- 
missioned officers and men killed; 4 officers and 112 non-commissioned of- 
ficers and men wounded : with 7 missing,* show the sudden and fatal power 
of the shock, which not only destroyed in its immediate neighbourhood, but 
ga by shell and splinters, some at a distance of three-quarters of a 
mile. 

* The loss of our allies is distressin 

“T have, &c., 


ery and Small-arm Brigade on the immediate right 


gly heavy. 
W. J. CopRINGTON, 
** General Commanding.” 

The officer killed was Deputy-Assistant-Commissary Yellon. The officers 
wounded were Lieutenants F. C. Roberts and W. J. Dawson, of the Artil- 
lery ; a y Hodds, of the Field Train Depart- 
ment; and Lieutenant W. H. Eccles and Assistant-Surgeon Reade of the 
Rifle Brigade. 

The act of wetting the roof and doors of the exposed powder-store is 
more particularly described by the correspondent of the Daily News— 

“Immediately after the first great explosion, when it was ascertained that 
the windmill itself/—which forms our main magazine in this part of the 
camp, and contains some hundred and eighty tons of powder—had escaped, 
General Straubenzee, who commands the brigade, hurried up to the tents of 
the Seventh Fusiliers, and asked if any of the men would volunteer to mount 
the wall of the mill and cover the root with wet tarpaulins and blankets as 
& protection against the thickly flying sparks and burning wood. Now, the 
concussion had literally thrown the roof off the old building; and there 
it stood in the very centre of the spreading flames, exposed every 
minute to a thousand chances of instantaneous destruction. Hardly 
anything could exceed the danger attending such a labour as the General 


* Six artillerymen since accounted for and alive.—W. C. 1 p-m, Nov. 17, 
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proposed; but, notwithstanding, Lieutenant Hope (senior) and twenty-five 
men at once responded to the Brigadicr’s xppeal and pr ded to the pow- 
der-crammed building. A sergeant and some men of the Rifles, with also a 
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L were induc to accompany them ; 
and, within ten minutes frow great blow-up, Mr. Hope was on the 
walls of the mill piling the wet coverings over the exposed powder-boxes— 
| exploding shells and burning wood ilying through the air in perfect storms 
the while. Whilst the officer and some half-dozen of the men were thus 
employed, the remainder carried water to throw upon the blankets and bare 
rafters of the mill, and in little more than half-an-hour this vast pile of pow- 
der was aswell protected from the thickly tlying sparks and rockets as it could 
be short of entire removal from the scene of the conflagration,” 

The expedition to Kaifa, if ever contentplated, had been given up; and 
the troops, after remaining ten days on board ship, had landed. 

There is some talk of remodelling the army, by forming two corps, 
each composed of three divisions ; one corps to be placed under Sir Colin 
Campbell, the other under Sir R. Eyre. 

The Staff of the Army now stands thus— 

Commander-in-chief, Sir W. J. Codrington. Chief of the Staff, Major- 
General Windham. Light Division, Lord W. Paulet. Guards’ Division, 

Lord Rokeby. Second Division, Major-General Barnard, late Chief of Staff. 
Third Division, Sir R. Eyre. Fourth Division, Major-General Garrett, 
| Highland Division, Brigadier-General Cumeron, pro tem. (Quartermaster 

General Colonel l. Herbert. 
| The Moniteur of Saturday published the following teleg: iphie despatch 
from Marshal Pélissier, the summary of which appeared in part of our 
| last impression— 

“ General d’Allonville having received information that large flocks, des- 
tined for the use of the Russian army, were collected near El-Toch, eight 
leagues North of Eupatoria, attempted to capture them by 2 coup de main, 
which perfectly succeeded. With this object in view, he sent in the direc- 
tion of El-Toch General Ali Pasha, commander of the Ottoman cavalry, with 
the Irregulars and some Turkish squadrons, as well as two French and two 
English squadrons, At the same time, he left the town with the remainder 
of the French and English troops, to support the operation. The English 
cavalry brigade advanced on Djollach, the French cavalry brigade on Tiou- 
men; De Failly’s division, formerly the reserve, took up a position between 
Orta-Mamai and Schiban. Meantime, General Ali Pasha advanced on El- 
Toch, meeting only a few Cossacks, who fled on his approach, although sup- 
ported by a force of some squadrons. At 5 p.m. Ali Pasha sent word to Ge- 
neral d’Allonville that his operation had succeeded ; and at 9 o'clock he re- 
turned to Eupatoria, bringing with him 270 oxen, 3450 sheep, 50 horses, 10 
camels, and 20 waggons, captured from the Russians.” 

The Gazette of Tuesday contained a despatch from General Codrington, 
simply enclosing despatches from Brigadier-General Spencer and Lord 
George Paget. General Spencer gives a circumstantial account of the 
operations of the troops at the siege of Kinburn; and of a reconnaissance 
undertaken by him, in conjunction with General Bazaine, towards the in- 
terior. The despatches from Lord George Paget describe recent recon- 
noitering movements from Eupatoria, and the capture of cattle, and are 
| without general interest. 

Turkey.—The chief intelligence from Turkey, like that from the Cri- 
| mea, relates to an event already communicated by the telegraph—Omar 
Pasha’s successful movement in Mingrelia. 

The Zimes correspondent in Mingrelia furnishes an account of the bat- 
tle on the Ingour; which took place on the 6th, not the 5th of November, 
| as reported in the official telegraphic despatches. The march of the army 
through the forests and swamps that extend between the Godava and the 
Ingour presented great difficulties. The correspondent referred to joined 
the advancing troops beyond the Godava, and found them “a miscella- 
neous multitude straggling by devious paths through the tangled under- 
wood, or ploughing their way through deep mud.” 

“There were infantry and cavalry in long lines winding between the 

magnificent oak and beech trees of which the forest is composed; Abasians 
on wiry ponies dodging in and out, and getting past everybody ; mules and 
pack-horses, in awkward predicaments, stopping up the road, on whose de- 
voted heads were showered an immense variety of oaths by their drivers, 
who in their turn were sworn at by the rest of the world. There were 
some batteries of artillery, which looked so hopelessly embedded that no- 
thing short of British energy, as impersonated in the young Englishman 
who commanded, could have extricated them. There were broken-down 
baggage-waggons and broken-down mules, and everything but broken-down 
men. Here and there a Pasha was squatted by the roadside, indulging in 
his nargilhe, enjoying his ‘kief,’ and watching placidly the exertions of his 
| troops.” 
The whole foree—the numbers of which are not given—arrived on the 
right bank of the Ingour on the 4th November, and Omar Pasha reached 
their camp on the 3d. The enemy were posted on the left bank, 
covering the forts. Their right, supported by the fort of Ruchi, 
and covered with wood, faced the river at a point where its bed 
was two hundred yards broad, but where the stream was much 
narrower. Their centre was posted behind an intrenchment, opposite 
another practicable crossing. ‘The left held a ford still further down the 
river, Opposite the fort of Ruchi, by the direction of Omar Pasha, the 
Turks threw up two batterics, on the night of the 4th, with the view of 
occupying the attention of the enemy by their fire, while he crossed the 
river lower down. This movement was successfully accomplished on the 
6th. One column, headed by Rifles under Colonel Ballard, the whole 
commanded by Colonel Simmonds, effected the passage of the river and 
attacked the intrenchment; while Osman Pasha, with a second column, 
in the face of a heavy fire, and in spite of a strong current, forded the 
stream lower down, and routed the enemy at the point of the bayonet. 
Colonel Simmonds carried the intrenchment, and the Russians fled, leay- 
ing behind five guns. Here, however, his aide-de-camp, Captain Dy- 
mock, was killed at the head of his battalion, Routed at the points as- 
sailed, the enemy evacuated the fort of Ruchi, and retired in the direction 
of Kutais. The Turkish loss is estimated at 400 killed and wounded. 
The Russian loss is not estimated, but it is stated that there were 300 
dead on the field. 

It is reported, although not on good authority, that there are reasons 
for believing that the Russians under General Mouravief have recrossed 
the Arpachai. The rumour of that General's insanity turns out to be un- 
founded. Sclim Pasha has arrived at Erzeroum; where, it is said, he 
will be joined by 12,000 regulars: but this statement is not believed at 
Constantinople. 

Cholera made its appearance at Scutari in the middle of November. 
Between the 14th and 17th there were seventy-five deaths from cholera in 
| the hospital, including the following oflicers—Deputy-Inspector-General 
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of Hospitals Dr. M‘Gregor, Acting Assistant-Surgeon Wood, and Dis- 


penser Beveridge. The German patients were very numerous. When 
the mail left, on the 19th, the epidemic was diminishing. The total 


number of sick in the Scutari hospitals on the 18th November was 1203; 
wounded, 25. 

Mrs. Willoughby Moore, the widow of Colonel Moore, who perished in 
the troop-ship Europa, rather than escape and leave his men behind, died 
at Scutari, of dysentery, on Thursday week. She was acting there as 
Lady Superintendent of the officers’ hospital. 


on Thursday, and the following “ extract” trom his speech was received 
yesterday by telegraph from Berlin. 

‘“*Gentlemen—The conflict between several European Powers is not yet at 
an end. Our fatherland, however, continues to be the abode of peace. I 
trust in God that it will remain so, and that I shall succeed in pre- 


evidence that the British fleet is intended to menace us on any ground.” 
“‘ Not one of the questions between the two Governments is important 
enough to warrant any serious misunderstanding.” Others say that the 
movement of the British fleet is looked upon at Washington with indigna- 
tion, “if not as an incipient step towards a hostile act.” In consequence, 
Commodore Paulding, “a firm but discreet officer,” had been summoned 
by express to the capital, and had been ordered to proceed at once to San 
Juan de Nicaragua in his flag-ship the Potomac; and naval preparations 


| of all kinds had been hastened. While some of the journals deny point- 
eg , a a ___ | blank that there has been any “harsh or insolent” correspondence be- 
Pxvssta.—The Prussian Chambers were opened by the King in person | 


serving the honour and standing of Prussia without inflicting upon our | 


country the heavy sacrifices of war. 

**T am proud to say that I know of no people so well prepared for war, or 
more ready for sacrifices, than my own, whenever its honour or interests are 
really in danger. This proud consciousness, however, imposes upon me the 
duty, while abiding faithfully by obligations already contracted, not to enter 


into further engagements, the political and military liabilities of which are 
| one thousand men are already organized in California to support Walker ; 


not to be estimated beforehand. 

* The attitude which Prussia, Austria, and the German Confederation, 
have assumed by common consent, gives a solid security for the further 
maintenance of that independent position which, with upright good wishes 


for all, and an impartial appreciation of circumstances, is equally conducive | 
” ! . . . 
great line of overland communication between the two oceans.” 


to the attainment of an equitable and lasting peace. 
It is reported that the servants of Herr Niebuhr and General Von Ger- 


lach have becn in the habit of stealing copies of telegraphic despatches | 


and other documents, forwarded to the Prussian Foreign Office from St. | 


Petersburg by Count Munster, and of making a market of their contents, 
through the medium of a retired Landwehr officer, who sold them to 
the French Ambassador. Among the papers seized at the house of Von 
Gerlach’s servant, it is said, is the copy of a journal kept by his master 
registering the daily vacillations of the King on the subject of the Eastern 
question. But, lest secrets should become public, the Court have decided 
not to proceed against the thieves. It is stated that Von Gerlach kept a 
private spy upon the Prince of Prussia last summer, when the Prince 
made a tour of inspection in Westphalia, and that a copy of his report 
was laid before the King. 

Denmarx.—General Canrobert arrived at Copenhagen on Saturday 
last, in an English steamer. Tle was received on landing by the military 
commandant of Copenhagen, An aide-de-camp of the King was in wait- 
ing for him with a Court carriage. The crowd saluted the General with 
warm acclamations. On Monday, he was conveyed in a state carriage to 
the Palace; where he had an audience of the King. In the evening a 
grand banquet was given in his honour. 

General Canrobert embarked at noon on Thursday, in the steamer 
Schleswig, for Kicl. Le was accompanied to the Customhouse by the 
King’s Aide-de-camp, and was enthusiastically cheered by the assembled 
multitude. 

Rvussta.—Accounts from Russia published in the French and German 
journals, and repeated in our own, state that recruiting is diflicult, and 
the internal situation by no means agreeable, But these statements must 
be received wiih caution, The JJoxteur prints the following extract. 

* Frankjort, Nov. 20.—The letters received here by Russian or Polish fa- 
milies from the interior of Russia all agree in affirming the existence in 
Poland and Russia of a profound discontent, provoked by the war, and the 
endless miseries which it has caused throughout the length and breadth of 
the empire. ‘The militia were assembled under the promise that they should 
not quit their provinces: nevertheless, they are sent away far from their 
firesides; and accordingly they appear resolved to avenge themselves for the 
extra fatigue and privation impesed upon them, by committing all sorts of 
disorders in the various places through which they pass. The insurrectional 
movements which have taken place upon many points of the Ukraine are of 
a& more serious character than has been generally supposed. It has been 
found necessary to despatch artillery and troops against the malcontents.” 

“ The recruiting for the Russian army,” says the Guzet/e de Kwnigs- 
erg, “ meets with great diiliculties; the peculiar maladies of the summer 
having carried off many young people and enfeecbled others, and several 
having either taken refuge in Prussia or concealed themselves in the in- 
terior.” 

Iraty.—The Pope in an allocution addressed to the Secret Consistory 
on the 3d November, communicated to his yenerable brothers, with “ the 
greatest joy,” the principal points in the Concordat. The fashion in 
which he refers to the capital concessions of the civil to the spiritual power 
may be gathered from this instance— 

* As the Roman Pontitf, Vicar of Jesus Christ on earth, and Successor of 
the Blessed Prince of the Apostles, has of Divine right a priority of honour 
and jurisdiction throughout the entire Church, this Outholic dogma has been 
expressed in most precise terms in the act itself; and the plenipotentiaries 


tween the two Governments, the reputed organ of Mr. Cushing says— 

** The annual message will necessarily show that England has been pur- 
suing towards the United States, for months past, a course of insolence and 
bluster, and of assumption of the right to manage our affairs at home and 
abroad, which will rouse against her, in December next, the deep animosity 
of every American with really an American heart in his breast.”’ 

“If it is the purpose of the British Government,” says the New York 
Courier and Inquirer, “to make a demonstration in support of their preten- 
sions in Central America, serious work may be expected. Our position is 
such that we should be obliged in that case to support the Filibusters on 
both coasts against these European invaders. Let but the word be given by 
the Government, and thousands of gallant and adventurous spirits will r 
to the standard of the latter to repel the arrogance of foreign intervention : 


and thousands more in all parts of the country are eager to join Kinney the 
moment the interdict of our Government, which stamps his enterprise with 
illegality, is removed. The Mosquito protectorate is an obsolete idea, and so 
is the notion of any sort of an European protectorate over Greytown and the 


It is stated that Mr. Marcy has made the following propositions to the 
British Government— 

‘1, The treaty of 1850 binds the United States and Great Britain equally 
not to colonize, fortify, or in any respect acquire or appropriate Central 
America or any part of it. The American Government 1s bound by that 
stipulation not to seek to annex those states, or to subvert their inde- 
pendence. This obligation will be faithfully observed. 

“© 2. The obligation is mutual. It has been violated by Great Britain in 
occupying the Bay Islands, and in refusing to surrender, by a distinct act of 
the Government, the protectorate formerly asserted and exercised over the 
Mosquito coast. 

«3. A perfectly good understanding between the countries requires that 
these causes of disagreement should be removed. To that end, this Govern- 
ment proposes the discontinuance of the above colony and the formal re- 


| linquishment of the protectorate. Asan alternative to the rejection of these 


propositions, this Government would consider herself released from the 
equivalent obligations, and would proceed to treat with the Governments of 
the Central American States precisely as if the treaty had not been formed.” 

The “ Filibuster’? Walker has succeeded in obtaining possession of 
Granada, a town of some importance on the Pacific side of Nicaragua; 
and has, with other Californian adventurers, organized a kind of govern- 
ment there. Kinney is still at Greytown, wanting in men and means, 
It is to these “ illegal” movements that the New York Courier and In- 
quirer refers, 

The New York Shipping List says that the alarmists of Wall Street 
have endeavoured to make a little capital out of what they call the belli- 
gerent attitude of England towards the United States, but that their efforts 
have not been attended with very flattering results. It thinks there will 
hardly be war between the United States and England while bread is so 
much desired abroad. 

Inp1a ANp Cuina.—The summary of the overland mail arrived by 
telegraph on Wednesday. ‘The latest dates are—Hongkong, October 15; 
Bombay, November 2. 

** The Sontals are still in rebellion. Much rain has fallen in the Bombay 
Presidency. Business is suspended, on account of the holidays. The Chi- 
nese Imperialists have been defeated by the Patriots near Chin Keang Foo.” 

New Zeatanp.—Private advices from New Zealand have reached us 
down to the 5th August. At that date the settlement of New Plymouth 
was under some apprehension from the effects of a quarrel among the 
Natives in that district. About a year ago, a Native chief, Kattatore, 
shot a chief of the Puketapu tribe, who was engaged in laying out certain 
lands which he proposed to sell to the Europeans, and to which Kattatore 
had advanced claims. Since that time, Kattatore has remained fortified in 
his pab, subjected to a sort of siege by the relatives of the deceased. This 
uneasy state of things, and the gathering numbers of the Natives, called 
for interference on the part of the Government, and Colonel Wynyard 
went down to effect a settlement of the dispute, if possible. But he 
failed. ‘Troops were ordered from Wellington, to protect the European 
population and property. At the latest dates they had not left Welling- 
ton, alihough a large iron barrack had arrived from Melbourne for their 
reception. Kattatore had summoned the tribes immediately to the South 
of the settlement to his assistance; while Mr. Turton, the Wesleyan 
minister, had appealed to the Ngatimaniapoto tribe for the protection of 


| the settlement in the absence of the soldiers. Mr. Charles Brown, Super- 


have discarded from it, radically eliminated and banished, the opinion— , 


false, perverse, fatal, and entirely contrary to this Divine priority of its 


rights—an opinion always condemned and proscribed by the Apostolic See— | 


according to which the placeat or the exequatur of the civil government 
should be obtained for what concerns spiritual things and ecclesiastical af- 
fairs. 
of the Austrian States, and those of their clergy, and of the faithful popula- 
tion with our Apostolic See, in all that regards spiritual matters and eccle- 
siastical affairs, should be perfectly free, without ever being subjected to any 
royal authority of any kind whatever.” 

Unrrep Stares.—The Baltic arrived at Liverpool on Monday, with 
advices from New York to the 14th instant. 


The chief topic occupying the attention of the journals appcars to have | 


been the state of the relations with England, the reinforcement of the 
British West India squadron, and the affairs of Central America. The 
tone of the journals is by no means so violent as some persons in this 
country anticipated: indeed, several take a view of the whole matter 
pretty much in the spirit of the majority of British journals, making due 
allowance for the difference of style. It is admitted that there is a war 
element in the United States; but the chance of war is considered very 
slight, unless the Pierce Administration should foment the angry feeling. 
Some of the journals deny that “ there is anything in the addition which 
England is reported to have made to her naval forces in the American 
seas which would warrant the idea that she means even to offend by that 


Therefore it has been ruled, that the mutual relations of the Bishops | 


intendent of the settlement, had gone to Auckland to urge the despatch 
of the troops forthwith. 





Misrellancans. 
Further changes are reported in the Government. The Duke of Argyll, 
on becoming Postmaster-General, relinquishes the office of Lord Prvy 
Seal, to which Lord Harrowby is promoted. The post which he vacates, 


| that of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, is filled by Mr. Matthew 


| Talbot Baines, with a seat in the Cabinet. 


Lord Stanley of Alderley, re- 


| maining President of the Board of Trade, is also admitted to the Cabinet. 





We understand that it is the intention of the Government to resort at 
last to the ballot [for the Militia]; and that it is to be carried into effect, 
without reference to rank, from the age of eighteen to forty. The term 
of service is to be for five years, and it is considered that the manner of 
raising conscripts for the French army will be adopted. The fine of five 
pounds for not serving will be paid to the Government, who will provic. 
substitutes for those who decline to enter the forces.— United Servue 
Gazette. 

There has been some controversy in the papers about the propriety of 
the appointment of Colonel Percy Herbert to the responsible post of 
Quartermaster-General in the East; and Colonel Edward Wetherall bas 


act the jealousy” of the American Government. “ There isnot the slightest | been rather unfairly pitted against Colonel Herbert. The nomination, 
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imputed to favouritism, has, among others, extracted the following re- 
marks from Sir De Lacy Evans— 

“Tam one of those who have had the audacity to recommend Colonel 
Herbert for any advancement the arduous services he has been unceasingly 
engaged in may permit of. His certificates of merit are, in my opinion, of 
a more trustworthy character than those of any college ; they have been won 
honourably and intrepidly in the camp and the battle-field, by daily and 
nightly vigilance and exertion, and are recorded in the reports and de- 
spatches of Sir George Cathcart, Lord Raglan, Sir De Lacy Evans, Sir John 
Pennefather, and, I believe, of General Markham.” 

A Cabinet Council was held on Wednesday. On the same day Lord Pal- 
merston entertained his colleagues at dinner. 

The Duchess and Princess Mary of Cambridge have been on a visit to the 
Earl and Countess of Hardwicke, at Wimpole Hall. One evening they were 
entertained with private theatricals. 

Lord and Lady Canning and suite left Folkestone on Tuesday, en route 
for Marseilles and India; whither Lord Canning goes to assume the office of 
Governor-General. 

Sir James Simpson arrived in London on Sunday night. It is stated that 
he “‘seems to have suffered little from the effects of the climate of the 
Crimea.” 

Mr. C. Dacies Bevan, of the Western Circuit, is appointed Recorder of 
Penzance, in the room of Mr. R. P. Collier M.P., resigned. Mr. J. W. 
Saunders, of the Western Circuit, is appointed Recorder of Dartmouth, in the 
place of Mr. C, D. Bevan. 


Lord Panmure was not present at the Cabinet Council on Wednesday. 
His a had left town to attend the funeral obsequies of his brother, 
Colonel the Honourable Lauderdale Maule, whose remains arrived in this 
country from the East last week. Colonel Maule, it will be recollected, held 
the office of Assistant-Quartermaster-General in the Eastern Expedition, 
and fella victim to cholera at Varna last autumn. He was Member for For- 


farshire, and held the office of Surveyor-General of the Ordnance for some | 


time. It was asa regimental officer, however, that Colonel Maule was best 
known. He commanded the Seventy-ninth Highlanders for several years, 
and, wherever that gallant corps was quartered, he is remembered as one of 
the most agreeable of companions and warmest of friends. Although he had 
no opportunity of seeing service more active than that involved in the ordi- 
nary course of Colonial duty, he was able to show his professional zeal by 
the admirable condition of the Seventy-ninth, in which regiment his memory 
will long live, associated with kind and pleasant recollections.—Glode, 

On the 23d October, Mr. John Laird, of Birkenhead, received a Govern- 
ment order for an iron mortar-boat ; on the 13th November, the boat was 
launched, “ all complete, with mortar-bed, masts, rigging, anchor, cable, 
sails, shell-room, accommodation for crew, Xe.” To effect this, gangs of 
workmen were employed night and day. The mortar-boat is of 100 tons 
measurement ; with everything on board she will draw only three feet of 
water ; she will rise but little from the surface of the sea ; and as she will 
be painted sea-green, the Russians will have some difficulty in taking aim 
at her. Mr. Laird is building fourteen wooden steam screw gun-boats, with 
great expedition. 

It is in contemplation to take in a large portion of the river Medway im- 
mediately contiguous to and in connexion with Chatham Dockyard, for the 
purpose of forming a basin capable of floating several war-steamers for spe- 
cial service or otherwise. 

The camp at Shorncliffe is now considered by the Government a perma- 
nent one ; and considerable alterations are to be made, including stables for 
the accommodation of 700 horses, with a riding-school. It is also intended 
to erect slaughterhouses for the purpose of accustoming the men to kill their 
own cattle when out campaigning. There are many butchers in the several 
regiments. There are nearly 4000 men at Shorncliffe, who are daily drilled. 
The men are in excellent health. The damage done by the First Regiment 
of Jagers during their stay in the camp has been estimated at above 500/., 
blankets, camp equipments, and requisites, having been destroyed through 
mere wantonness. An order has been issued that the sum of 500/. be de- 
ducted from the pay of the regiment. 

A successor to the glorious old “Shannon,” the victor in the contest with 
the Chesapeake, was launched at Portsmouth on Saturday. She is a vast 
improvement in every way over her predecessor, The new ship is a screw 
steam frigate, the largest British frigate afloat; she is 235 feet long, carries 
51 guns, and has a tonnage of 2661. The figure-head is a bust of the late 
Captain Sir Philip Broke, who commanded in the action with the Americans. 

he old Shannon has been for many years a receiving-hulk at Sheerness, 
under the name of the St. Lawrence, 





A Court-martial, sitting on board the Victory at Portsmouth, has tried 
Commander Phillips and Mr. Braund, Master, for having got the steam troop- 
ship Urgent ashore, near Malta, on the 20th October. This was the finding 
—** That her Majesty’s ship Urgent got on shore on Ricasole Point, at the 
entrance of Malta harbour, in attempting to enter it in the night, in con- 
sequence of the Master of the said ship not having paid due attention to 
keep Cape St. Elmo Light in a proper bearing until he had distinctly made 
out the entrance of the harbour; but that when the danger was discovered 
every proper precaution was taken to prevent the accident, which probably 
would have been avoided had the ship answered her helm more readily ; 
that, under the circumstances, no blame is imputable to Commander Phillips, 
and the Court do therefore adjudge him to be acquitted ; but, in consequence 
of the want of judgment on the part of Mr. Braund, the Court do adjudge 
him to be admonished to be more careful for the future.” 


The Chaplain-General has submitted to the authorities a plan for checking 
drunkenness in our army in the East, suggested by Miss Nightingale. It 
consists in expelling from the camp every suttler or follower who supplies 
drink to an inebriated soldier, or sells him enough to make him drunk; li- 


braries and coffeehouses are also proposed to be formed to wean the men | 


from the debasing pleasure of drinking. 

Sergeant Thomas Denton, of the Twenty-first Fusiliers, who greatly dis- 
tinguished himself at Inkerman and on other occasions in the Crimea, hav- 
ing visited his parents at Sedgefield, the inhabitants have presented the gal- 
lant young soldier with a watch, a gold chain, and a purse containing 5/, 


A quantity of lead was sent from Stockholm to Haparanda, with a view 
to its introduction into Russia ; but the Prussian authorities stopped its pro- 
gress, and sent it back to Stockholm. Several barges laden with sulphur 
are lying at Thorn, which the authorities will not permit to be landed, as 
the owners cannot show that it is of Zollverein origin. 

Russia is importing grain from Prussia; in Courland, Livonia, and Fin- 
land, the last harvest was insufficient for the wants of the inhabitants. 


Though the relations of the Spanish Government and the Pope are not 
very friendly, the Queen of Spain is on cordial terms with his Holiness, 
Last year she sent him a magnificent tiara; and now, according to a corre 
spondent of the Gazette de Lyon, she has made him two presents of pictures 
by Murillo—the Marriage of St. Catherine, and the Prodigal Son. The 
former “ hung in her bedroom, and she was in the habit of paying her even- 
ing devotions to it.” p 

By order of the Emperor, experiments have been made in France, and 
others are in progress, to ascertain the effects of compressing flour. They 
were begun in July 1853; the flour was greatly compressed, and packed in 
metal cases; it is found that it has kept sweeter than other flour not come 
pressed, and makes better bread. Cases of_compressed flour are now to be 
sent in ships on long voyages to test the efficacy of the process for sea pur- 
poses. 





Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
| the week ending on Saturday last. 
Ten Weeks Week 
| of 1845-54. of 1855, 
; Zymotic Diseases .... ee 25 
Dropsy, Cancer, and « 
Tubercular Diseases 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves,and Senses 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ........seeeeeeeeeee * 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration..., 205.5 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 
Diseases of the Kidneys, Ac. 2... .ccccscccscocccccececceces 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &¢. .......000. . 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c..., 
Malformations, ...cccccccesesceseseesserece 


















Atrophy 
sees 44 





eee Lo 

Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance .....+++ eovecece sees 3t 
—_— 

Total (including unspecified causes) . ....+++5 eeeeceece lis 





Messina and its vicinity suffered from a terrific storm, apparently attended 
by a water-spout, on the 13th of last month. Churches and houses were 
swept away by torrents ; and an infinite deal of damage was done in various 
ways, estimated to amount to a million and a quarter sterling. There was 
a fearful loss of life—it is said that at Fiume de Nisa alone two hundred 
persons perished, 

It appears from a recent Parliamentary return that some of the collectors 
of Income-tax get enormous incomes by the poundage. There are 122 col- 
lectors who receive 200/, and upwards; in the aggregate they are paid 
66,5627. The collectors appear to be paid at the same rate of poundage 
under the enhanced tax as before,—swelling their remuneration to an ase 
tonishing figure: Mr. Richard Till received 2967/. in 1853; 57882, in 1854, 
One collector received 2813/. in 1854, another 1300/., a third 17102. a fourth 
3042/, In contrast to these overgrown payments, a correspondent of the 
Times states that a collector at Burnham, for much labour, gains but 13/, a 
year, and that only if he happens to incur no losses, 


Crystat Paracr.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday No- 
vember 30, 185), including season-tickets, 5072. 


THE EASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY REPORT. 


The publication of a report by a Special Committee of the Shareholders 
in the Eastern Counties Railway Company is a startling event in the 
railway world. The Committee was appointed at a meeting of proprietors 
in the London Tavern on the 31st of August, mainly in consequence of 
disclosures by Mr. Henry Bruce. We can only give the principal points 
and substance of the report. 

The Board of Directors is composed of fifteen members: eight represent 
the Eastern Counties Company, five the Norfolk Company, and two the East 
Anglian Company. The dividend of the Norfolk Company is fixed, and 
must be paid before the Eastern Counties shareholders can take a penny; and 
| the East Anglian Company has a comparatively slight interest. The affairs 

of the three associated companies are managed by four directors of the East- 
ern Counties, two of the Norfolk, and two of the Eastern Union. The ine 
terests of the company, therefore, are not the interests of the majority at the 
joint committee. 

One of the strongest cases is that of the Tilbury line. To raise capital for 
constructing the line, 40,000 shares were disposed of; 5954 remained unap- 
propriated ; they rose to a premium, and most of them were allotted amongst 
the shareholders of the Tilbury line; but 1091 shares were placed at the dis- 

osal of four gentlemen directors of the Eastern Counties Company. The 
Tilbury line was formed to protect the territory of the Eastern Counties 
against competition. It was made over by lease to private contractors— 
Messrs. Peto, Betts, and Brassey. The clauses of the agreement do not ap- 
pear to have been read at the meeting of directors. The sum of 56,000/, 
was laid out by the company for Hackney and other branches, “not so 
much to benefit the company, as to increase the traflic and profits of Messrs, 
Peto, Letts, and Brassey’ ; 46,000/. was expended to work the line and find 
rolling-stock. The protits or receipts for the year have been 400/., or 1 per 
cent to the Eastern Counties Company for this last sum! The lease come 
prises an agreement giving Messrs. Peto, Betts, and Brassey, the power for 
fixing rates for passengers, goods, and cattle, over a portion of the Eastern 
Counties line. 

Amongst the collateral undertakings into which the company has been 
led, is Lowestoft harbour, whose cost exceeds its earnings; and “it must re- 
main a ruinous adjunct, unless the sea shall wash up the sands for the de- 

| struction of the hirbour,” and “relieve the company from further loss.”’ 

By an agreement with the Eastern Counties Union, their rolling-stock 
was taken for 149,751/. It was not stated by resolution or minute of what 
the rolling-stock consisted. In the cchodaies of valuation were included, 

iat 24,000/., steam-boats plying between Ipswich, Harwich, and London. 
Steam-boats were also put on from Tilbury to Margate, 

The North of Europe Steam Packet Company ceased running the steamer 
| between Harwich and Belgium; one was put on by the Eastern Counties, 
| Mr. Waddington was a director of the North of Europe Steam Packet Com~ 

any, and of the Antwerp Steam Packet Company; and Chairman of the 
dh Counties line. The fares to Harwich were fixed at ruinously low 





rates. S , 

| By an agreement with “the Norfolk and Eastern Counties Coal Com- 
any,” a low and exclusive rate was fixed for the conveyance of coals, The 

| Eastern Counties undertook to provide 200 waggons, and did actually provide 
| 500 waggons, representing a capital of not less than 40,000/. These waggons 
| have been repaired in the work-shops of the Eastern Counties <p 
The company paid ready money for its coal dues; it allowed the Coal Com- 
pany three months’ credit. The shareholders were surprised to find that 
their Locomotive Superintendent, Mr. Gooch, was a chief partner in the 





A Rhenish house has received an order from the United States Govern- a ae so Mle Pogpeen ip. The Chairman, Mr. 
ment for a number of bullet-proof steel cuirasses, to be delivered next spring. Watdinglon as a on pear Pe are tp ce one | e Chairman, 
ee en ’ 
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Mr. Gooch has a salary of 6007. He has received percentages during 
five years of not less than 20,000/. He is the owner of waggons let to the 
Coal Company. L , 

The sum of 80007. has been lent to the Corporation of Harwich, and the 
Company is committed to purchases involving an outlay of 30,000/. 7 

The Committee recommend a discontinuance of the cabs, which occasion 
a loss of 600/. per annum. : 

The last Committee of Shareholders proposed 32,0007. to be set apart for 
maintenance of the permanent way; Mr. Betts, as Chairman, subsequently 
induced the shareholders to reduce it to 10,000/. It afterwards stood at 
22,0007. Mr. Waddington recommended the provision to be abandoned as 
“unnecessary.” A provision was made of 907. per mile ; but in 1859 this 
was abandoned, and the only sum set apart out of the revenue for that pur- 
pose was 3200/, on 548 miles of railway. . : 

The most important books have not been laid before the auditors. “ No 
correct ascertained balance has ever been struck in the stores department 
since the period when Mr. Waddington was chosen Chairman.” 


P 0 S T S CRIP r. SATURDAY 


The King of Sardinia arrived yesterday morning at Dover from Calais. 

He was received on landing by the naval and military authorities of the 
port; and on entering the Ship Hotel, found the Mayor and Corporation 
in waiting to present a congratulatory address, Mr. Bodkin, the Re- 
corder, having read the address, the Marquis d’ Azeglio read the following 
reply. 
a are the first who have offered to me, on landing on the 
hospitable soil of England, words of congratulation and of welcome. These 
words are more highly appreciated by me on that account; and I am most 
happy to receive through you the first marks of sympathy at the moment I 
am realizing a wish long entertained by me of visiting the Sovereign of this 
great country. The expressions you have adopted in pronouncing an eulo- 
gium upon the Sardinian army in the Crimea are most grateful to my ears; 
aud I am sure that the a probation of the countrymen of those who com- 
bated so well at Alma and Inkerman will be highly valued by our soldiers. 
I accept the expression of your good wishes as a happy omen of my journey ; 
and I te that you will convey to your fellow citizeus, whom you represent, 
my sincere sentiments of gratitude.” 

Passing to the railway station, where thousands had gathered to wel- 
come him, he entered the train; which dashed on to London, stopping 
only at Tunbridge. The Bricklayer’s Arms station had been decorated ; 
and there Prince Albert, the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, awaited his Ma- 
jesty. The train arrived at ten minutes past twelve ; and Prince Albert, 
warmly greeting the King as he stepped from the carriage, introduced 
him to the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs. As the Queen’s carriages, contain- 
ing the King and Prince Albert and their attendants, left the station, 
escorted by a squadron of the Blues, the Third Regiment of Fusiliers 
played the national air of Piedmont; and the crowd assembled outside 
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the station, and in the streets on the Surrey side, loudly cheered. The | 


ession passed along the Kent Road, over Westminster Bridge, by 


roc 
Parliament Street and Whitehall, to Charing Cross, and took the same | 


route to the Great Western Railway station as that traversed by the | 
| live to see the fight begin over again, and as much more blood and treasure 


French Emperor in April past. “The demonstrations of welcome 


were similar, although not so extensive, as on that occasion. As | 
the King passed the Horse Guards, a royal salute was fired in the | 


Park, and at the Admiralty a band played the Piedmontese anthem 
and “ Rule Britannia.” Flags were displayed from the houses and the 
clubs at the West-end ; and the road through Hyde Park was lined by 
well-dressed persons. At the Great Western Railway station, the King 


was received by the Directors; and the train in which he started for | 


Windsor was drawn by an engine decorated with the Sardinian flag, the 
French tricolor, and the British union jack. 

The train arrived at Windsor a little before two o'clock. The party 
proceeded directly to the Castle in open carriages, escorted by a squadron 
of the Second Life Guards, The Eton boys stood at the base of the Round 
Tower and cheered; and as the King entered the courtyard, the band of 
Grenadier Guards played the national air of Piedmont. 

In the course of the afternoon, a deputation from the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, headed by the Honourable Arthur Kinnaird, waited 
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The King of Sardinia is thus described in the journals— 
‘* His Majesty is rather older in appearance than might be expected from 
his age, and there are deep traces in his face of the domestic afiliction which 
he has recently sustained. He is inclined to be stout, but his bearing is 
upright and soldierlike ; and his features, though not handsome, are marked 
by an expression of dignity and firmness combined with good sense and mo- 
deration of character. He wore yesterday the uniform of a General in the 
Sardinian army—a bright blue tunic, and trousers of light grey, with black 
stripe. On his breast shone the cross of the Legion of Honour, and the ‘ sol- 
dier’s medal,’ which the Emperor Napoleon lately presented to him with so 
handsome a compliment. The King also bad on a short cloak, which he car- 
ried with the felicitous grace seldom met with except in inhabitants of South- 
ern Europe.” 


Mr. Henley and Mr. Cardwell had an opportunity of addressing some 
of their constituents on Thursday, at the annual dinner given to the re- 
tiring Mayor of Oxford. Mr. Cardwell, after placing the expenses of the 
war in a strong light—“ it has cost us more public treasure in one year 
than we had saved in forty years of peace ’—described the losses inflicted 
on Russia, and then laid down what he conceived to be the duty of Eng- 
land. 

“| . ae that there cannot be any difference of opinion at home as 
to our duty. Our duty is to give the most vigorous support to the Crown 
of England, shrinking from no sacrifice and sparing no exertion for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the cause... . . There can be no doubt that the feel- 
ing of this country is one of sincere desire for the earliest attainment of a safe, 
honourable, and satisfactory peace... .. With regard to what these terms 
shall be, doubtless terms of peace must vary with the events of war; but of 
this I am satisfied, that, as you went to war for objects of international law 
and for the vindication of public liberty, as you have conducted it with 
the highest and most exalted courage, so you will maintain it to 
the end in that same spirit; resolved to attain the objects for which 
~ engaged in conflict and determined to maintain your cause..... 

know not that it is possible for any of us to form a clear conception of 
the terms upon which peace may eventually be concluded, but of this I am 
sure, that whenever it shall be possible, whenever terms shall be offered 
which promise you that satisfaction for which you entered into the fight, 
it will be the duty of every man, whatever be his station, without reference 
to any other object, to let all the ends he aims at be his country’s, his God’s, 
and truth’s, and with a single purpose, for the vindication of European li- 
berty and the safety and honour of England, to determine upon the ques- 
tions laid before him.” 

Mr. Henley put the question with equal emphasis, but more homeli- 
ness. 

When two strong persons fall out, unless some providential interposition 
change the mind of one of them, “ nothing comes of it until one or the 
other gets a very good thumping. This always produces some effect; and 
then things which to the defeated seem unjust, become just and admissible, 
unguitalie conditions are swallowed, and a secure and Lencuatie peace is 
the result.” He saw nowhere any signs of flinching. No one pretends to 
say the causes of the war have ceased to exist, or that the future is secure. 
But if this country were to bring the war to a conclusion before it had good 
grounds for doing so, all the blood and all the treasure which had been spent 
(and this was not a little, as they had been reminded) would be wasted ; and 
then, though he might not survive to witness it, many a man present would 


would have to be expended. 
Similar views were expressed by Colonel North, Mr. Harcourt, Lord 


Abingdon, and Mr, Langston. 


The Arago arrived at Southampton yesterday from New York with ad- 
vices to the 17th. The Zimes prints conspicuously the following “ de- 
spatch from Washington ’’— 

“The State Department has received by the Pacific a despatch from Mr. 
Buchanan, unequivocally denying that he had made a tender of the sym- 


| pathy of the United States in favour of the Allies. The Administration is 


under no apprehensions of a rupture with England. The Secretary of the 
Navy withheld the instructions to Commodore Paulding until the arrival of 
the Pacific; and, in consequence of the receipt of official intelligence from 
England, assuring our Government that the despatch of a British squadron 


| to the West India station has no reference to Central American matters, nor 
| any object hostile to the United States, only one vessel of the home squa- 


upon the King, and presented an address, hailing him as “ the bold advo- | 


cate and uncompromising defender of civil and religious liberty” in his 
realms ; exulting that he had established constitutional liberty ; and hoping 
that he would be successful in extending “Christian civilization.” To 
this address the King replied— 

“‘ Gentlemen—I am very grateful to you for the demonstration of sympa- 
thy which you have been pleased to give me on the part of the Christian 
Association formed by the young men of London, and the Young Men’s So- 
cieties of the English Presbyterian Church, with other subjects of her Bri- 
tannic Majesty. 

‘* You have been pleased to allude in your address to the encouragement 
which I have bestowed on the arts and sciences in my country. The deve- 


and moral advancement of a nation, and does not fail to form one of the 
most constant and special cares of my reign. 

_.“ This development can only take place under the protection of a just 
aay and the spirit of civil and religious freedom. The artistic treasures 
of Italy render the task of civil advancement you have imposed upon your- 
selves more easy for us. The education which you have in view develops 
the intellect, and permits it to appreciate at their true value the marvels of 
which past centuries have been so lavish towards us. Such education dis- 
= Soeetions existing between nations ; and 1 confidently hope that our 

ospitality will never be wanting towards you. I very sincerely desire the 
success of the association which you represent.” 

Before the presentation of this address, the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of 
London had an audience for the purpose of fixing the day when it would 
be convenient for his Majesty to go to the City, to receive the Corpora- 
tion’s address and partake of an entertainment. The King named ‘Tues- 
day next. 

The following programme of the King’s proceedings has appeared in 
the journals— 

“On Saturday, [this day,] the King will pay a visit to Woolwich. The 
arrangements for Monday are not as yet definitively settled. On Tuesday, 
the King will hold a diplomatic levee at Buckingham Palace; and pay a 
visit to the City. On Wednesday, the Queen will hold a chapter of the Order 
of the Garter, when his Majesty will be installed a Knight of the Most Noble 
Order. On Thursday, the King will take his departure.” 








dron will proceed to Nicaragua; that vessel being the flag-ship Potomac, 
= Commodore Paulding, in charge of the general interests of the United 
tates.” 





MONEY MARKET. 


Stock ExcHanGk, Fripay AFTERNOON, 

The English Funds have been buoyant this week, and without much in- 
terruption an improvement of 1 per cent has been established. Their chief 
strength has been derived from depression in the Corn-market and the 
long-expected gold-arrivals from Australia. These circumstances have had 
due weight with the — who have been also buying Consols to secure the 
dividend before the shutting of the transfer-books on the 7th of December, 
Several speculative accounts have been closed by receut operators for a fall ; 


lopment of the arts and sciences is an essential condition of the prosperity | Who have been influenced, among other causes, by the pacific rumours on 


Money has been in diminished demand, and is now 
worth on Government securities from 4} to 5 per cent. Consols have 
been dealt in from 88} to 893: they were done at the latter price 
today, and afterwards at 894, closing at 89} § for both Money and 
Account. Exchequer Bills have been in demand this week, and are 4s, 
better. Bank and Indian Stocks have improved 1. The Stock Market in New 
York continues very sensitive ; and it is in a great measure governed by our 
Funds : a recovery of { per cent in Consols lately caused a general rally in 
Railway and other speculative securities, of from 8 to 10 per cent. The ex- 
change had fallen to 108} ; and the prospect of specie oy to Euro 
was me ay removed, and the supply of gold at the banks likely to 
augmented. At Hamburg, the pressure for money is subsiding; it is now 
obtainable at 6} per cent. In Belgium, the exchange is lower, owing to the 
supply of silver sent to this country, where it is bought for remittance to 
the East. In China, the exchange has again improved, and has caused in- 
creased demand on this side for silver for exportation. The gold from Aus- 
tralia this week amounts to 1,170,000/.; and it is thought that, like other 
recent arrivals, half will be retained on this side and the remainder sent 
to France. The French rate of exchange has been declining and the present 
value of Australian gold would, apart frem extra premium, nearly make 
it applicable for an exchange operation: the last advices show some im- 
provement. 

The average amount of bullion in both departments of the Bank of Eng- 
land, for the month ending the 27th October, was 11,641,319/. ; a decrease 
1,889,523/. compared with the preceding month, and a decrease of 1,574,800/, 
in comparison with the same time last year. 


the Continent, 
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Foreign Securities have exhibited a tendency to firmness. Russian Five and 
Turkish Six per Cents are 2, Russian Four-and-a-half and Spanish Three 
er Cents 1, Ditto: Deferred’ and Turkish Four per Cents } better. Peruvian 
Three per Cents are 1 lower. The hopes entertained by the holders of Por- 
tuguese Securities, through the presence of the Minister of Finance in this 
country, have hitherto been futile: he has now been in London three weeks, 
and it is believed has given no intimation that could lead to the supposition 
that the practice of confiscation would be abandoned. _ ; 

In Railways, there has been greater activity; the improvement in Con- 
sols occasioning a demand. Lancashire and Yorkshire have advanced 1. 15s. ; 
London and South-Western, 1/. 10s.; Midland, 15s.; Great Western, 5s. 
London and North-Western are the same as last week. Eastern Courts 
have declined 12s, 6¢., owing to the adverse statements connected with t 
report of the committee of investigation, which more than sustains th 
charges brought by the auditors at the last meeting against the managey 
ment. French Shares are 5s. to 15s, higher. 

Sarurpay, TweLve o’CLock. 

The English Funds are steady this morning at the eee of yester- 
day : Consols for both Money and Account are 89} 3. Exchequer Bills, 7 3 
discount. The bullion return by the Bank of England shows a further 
decrease of 123,287/. In Foreign Stocks there is no change. Turkish Six 
per Cents are 82} 3, and Scrip 3} 3 discount. Railways have made no 
movement of importance. Eastern Counties, 8}; Great Northern, 88} ; 
Midland, 633; South-Eastern, 58. 

Sarurpay, One o’C.ock. 

The English Funds have been higher since the morning, but this has not 
been maintained ; Consols have touched 89}, and leave off 894 3, and 89} for 
the Account. Exchequer Bills 8 4 discount. Exchequer Bonds 98}. In 


Foreign Stocks, Turkish Six per Cents have improved 1 per cent; the trans- | 


actions have been at 83 $4433; Ditto Scrip, 3 2] discount. Ecuador 5}, 
Spanish Passive 6} 3, Certificates, 4}. 

In Railways there has been very little change—Ambergate, Notts, Boston, 
and Eastern Junction, 33; Bristol and Exeter, 81; Caledonian, 553; East 
Anglian, 11}; Eastern Counties, 83; Great Northern, 88}; Great Western, 
491; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 763; London and Blackwall, 63; London 
and North-Western, 94; Midland, 644; Midland, Birmingham, and Derby, 
37; Norfolk, 46; South Devon, 11}; South Eastern, 57}; Hull and Selby, 
103}; Midland Bradford Preference Stock, 89}; Wilts and Somerset, 84 ; 
Great Northern 5 per Cent Scrip, Redeemable at 5 per Cent Prem., 7} ; Ant- 
werp and Rotterdam, 7}; East Indian, 21} ; Grand Trunk of Canada, A Issue, 
151; Great Western of Canada, 233; Ditto New, 7}; Ditto Obligations, 2j. 
Mines—Brazilian Imperial St. John del Rey, 30; Linares, 7}. Joint Stock 
Banks—Australasia, 92}; London Chartered Bank of Australia, 16}; Lon- 
don Joint Stock, 34}; London and Westminster, 48}; New South Wales, 
38; Oriental Bank Corporation, 38; Union of Australia, 74; Union of Lon- 
don, 30}. Miscellaneous—Australian Agricultural, 27}; Canada, 149; Ca- 
nada Government 6 per Cent January and July, 108}; North British Aus- 
tralasian, $; Peninsular and Oriental Steam, 70. 












3 per Cent Consols ...... ose 89R 4 Danish 3 per Cents........ - 814 
Dit<o for Account .........+ 89 Dutch 24 per Cents ........ 63 4 

3 per Cent Reduced ........ 88 Ditto 4 per Cents..........+ 93 4 
New 3 per Cents ........... 883 Mexican 3 per Cents ....... 19} 3 
Long Annuities .. 3} Peruvian 4) per Cents, 746 
Bank Stock .... 209 10 Ditto 3 per Cents ..... 51 3 
Exchequer Bills.. 8 4 dis.| Portuguese 4 per Cents 44 6 
India Stock ....... 2247 Russian 5 per Cents .. 96 8 
Austrian 5 per Cents. 80 3 Ditto 44 per Cents .... 86 8 
Brazilian 5 per Cents . 98 100 Spanish 3 per Cents . 39} 7 
Belgian 44 per Cents’. . 913 Ditto Deferred...... . 204 
Chilian 6 per Cents ., 99 101 Sardinian 5 per Cents ...... 82 4ex d. 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 100 2 Swedish 4 per Cents,....... 84 7 ex d. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 24th day of Nov. 1855. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 








Notes issued .......seeeeceees £24 543,545 Government Debt............ £11,015,100 
Other Securities ...........+ 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion........ 10,543,545 
Silver Bullion. .........00s0++ = 
£24,543,545 £24,543,545 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital .......... Government Securities (inclu- 
WINER. concses cevesece ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,339,848 
Public Deposits* .... Other Securities ...........+6 18,651,439 
Other Deposits. ..........+.06 29, TED coccosceccsccnccosecocs 5,492,645 
Seven, Day and other Bills.... 962,483 Gold and Silver Coin......... 596,393 
£35,980,324 £35,080,324 


* Including Exchequer, Savings- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 


Cheatres aud Pasir, 


Revivals are still the order of the day. We have had three more, all 
of some importance, in the course of the present week. Surely this con- 
stant recurrence to the old repertory betokens, on the one hand, an ex- 
tinction of creative dramatic talent, and on the other, a growing convic- 
tion that mere translations from the French will no longer suffice for the 
gratification of the playgoing public. ~ 

At Sadler’s Wells, Midsummer Night's Dream, which was revived, in 
the first instance, about two years ago, with great scenic propriety, re- 
appears with even additional beauty. In this revival, though, of course, 
from the nature of the piece, much importance is to be attached to the 
decorative department, there is also great histrionic attraction. Mr. 
Phelps’s acting in the character of Bottom raised universal admiration 
when it first came before the world, as an artistic embodiment of an 
original conception; and it is still equally interesting. Critics may 
dispute whether the stolid, grave, sottish specimen of low humanity 
pares by Mr. Phelps, is the Bottom intended by Shakspere; 

ut at all events, it is gratifying to find an artist devoting the powers 
of his mind to establish a new theory, and then employing the 
facilities gained by experience in reducing his theory to practice. His- 
trionic inefficiency is not the result of misconception, but of the absence 
of conception altogether. A little girl, named Rose Edouin (possibly a 
Frenchified form of Edwin) is scarcely less remarkable than Mr. Phelps. 
She plays Puck like the veritable goblin of English song and tradition, 
with gestures as appropriate as they are fanciful, being equally re- 
moved from the conventional attitudes of ballet fairies and the tumblings 
of pantomime imps. 

At the Princess's, the revival is of a more prosaic kind; being Mrs. 
Tnchbald’s so-called comedy, Every One has his Fault, written at a time 
when virtuous criminals were the most popular personages on the British 
stage. It affords a character well suited to Mrs. Kean, in a devoted wife 
and mother, of noble birth, who has to combine the aspect of dignity 








with the expression of poignant anguish; and it also allows the veterans 
Messrs. Harley and Cooper to appear in parts almost inaccessible to 
a younger generation. Perhaps the most interesting feature in the per- 
formance of this piece is the evidence of the able manner in which the 
whole company has been drilled. In the individual actors the degrees of 
merit are various, but in the combination the art of stage-management 
is exhibited to a high degree of refinement. Those who have witnessed 
some of the loose careless performances of modern days will be able to 
appreciate the luxury of seeing an entire troop work well together. 

At the Olympic, the revival is less remarkable than at the other two 
theatres ; for Z/e Jealous Wife has never been completely banished to the 





shelf. Here the attractions are the truly gentlemanlike dignity, forbear- 
ance, and resignation of Mr. Wigan as Wr. Oakley, and the nuances of 
uncertain temper displayed by Mrs, Stirling as the female despot. 

We had nearly forgot !—Drury Lane too has its revival. A lady with 
a French name revives the old trick of entering a cage full of wild beasts, 
which she alternately coaxes and irritates, without receiving personal 
| damage. 


| 





During the last two seasons there have been many rumours about the 
reopening of Her Majesty's Theatre; rumours often repeated, and as 
often contradicted. They were rendered improbable by the pecuniary 
and legal difficulties in which the theatre was involyed—the great extent 
to which the boxes had been alienated to individuals, and the doubts as 
to Mr. Lumley’s own right of possession under his lease. This last diffi- 
culty has been removed by the judgment given in Mr. Lumley’s favour 
this week by the Court of Queen’s Bench, in Mr. Croft's action of ejec- 
tion against him on the ground of alleged breach of covenants on his part ; 
and the other difficulty appears no longer to exist, as the chief possessors 
of boxes, the Duke of Cleveland, the Marquis of Sligo, Lord Ward, and 
other noblemen and gentlemen, have made common cause with Mr. Lum- 
-_ by appearing as joint defenders with him in the above suit; from 
which it may be inferred, that these weighty and wealthy personages, as 
they have joined in supporting his right to the theatre, so they will sup- 
port him in carrying it on. It seems, therefore, to be considered probable 
that Her Majesty’s Theatre, which has remained for three years closed 
and desolate, will once more open its doors. We shall be glad if it be so. 
While we freely criticized, we never joined in the outcry against, Mr. 
Lumley’s management: we have not discovered that any abuses laid to 
his charge have been since reformed by an establishment professedly set 
on foot for that very purpose; nor have we forgotten that one of the 
most beautiful theatres in Europe was the resort of all that was elegant 
and refined in London society during the most palmy days of our Italian 
stage. 





“Jenny Lind’’—as the public will persist in calling the Swedish 

Nightingale—has arrived in London, after six years’ absence, accompa- 
nied by her husband, M. Otto Goldschmidt. She has come with the in- 
tention of giving a series of concerts and oratorios. They are to be car- 
ried on under the management of Mr. Mitchell of Bond Street ; who has 
announced that Zhe Creation will be performed at Exeter Hall on Monday 
the 10th, and Evijah on Monday the 17th of this month. These are the 
two oratorios, it will be remembered, in which “the Nightingale” sang 
during her last season in England, and in which she produced an im- 
pression, by the wonderful beauty and greatness of her style, as striking 
as that which she had made on the stage. All accounts of her recent 
career in Germany agree in describing her vocal powers, and the enthu- 
siasm excited by them, as undiminished. The concerts at Exeter Hall 
are to be conducted by Mr. Benedict. 


M. Jullien—who has gradually been infusing a larger and larger por- 
tion of the classic element into his concerts—has for two or three seasons 
back addressed himself specially to the cultivated taste of the public, by 
giving selections from the works of the greatest masters. One of these 
selections he gave on Wednesday—it was from Mendelssohn; including 
that composer’s overture to “ Ruy Blas,” his Italian Symphony, his 
Violin Concerto, and his music for “The Midsummer Night's Dream.” 
These occupied the first part of the concert—two-thirds of the whole. 
It was one of the most crowded nights of the season, and would have 
been so had the concert been entirely of the same kind, for the theatre 
was completely filled before it began. The music could not have been 
more finely performed even by the Philharmonic Society ; nor would it 
have been applauded in Hanover Square with such genuine and heart- 
felt enthusiasm. We have no desire, however, that Jullien should forsake 
his own peculiar walk and betake himself wholly to the classical. His 
own genre is popular, but not vulgar. His quadrilles and waltzes are 
exceedingly gay and graceful; and his military fantasias—obstreporous 
enough, to be sure—are wonderfully ingenious and effective—full of the 
‘* pomp and circumstance of glorious war,”’ and in good keeping with the 
spirit of the time. Everything, too, is so admirably executed by this su- 
perb orchestra, that the lightest of these pieces gives pleasure to the most 
fastidious amateur. 


The Sacred Harmonic Society have begun their winter concerts at 
Exeter Hall. The first, on Friday last week, consisted of Spohr’s “ Last 
Judgment,”’ and Beethoven’s Mass in C; both of which have been often 
given by the Society. On this occasion they drew an immense audience; 
and were performed by Costa and his tuneful host with laudable care 
and admirable effect. 


Parisian THEATRICALS. 

The managers of the Porte St. Martin and the Ambigu-Comique haye 
been blest with a couple of dramas, having for their common basis a 
species of libertinage so revolting that we dare not venture on so much as 
a hint of its abominable peculiarity. One, by M. Jules de Prémarcy, is 
entitled La Boulangire a des Ecus; the other, by a lady (!)—Madame 
Regnaud de Prébois—is called Le Moulin de 0 Ermitage. If any audacious 
contrabandist should attempt to transfer these precious articles to the 
English stage, we sincerely hope that the Licenser will constitute himself 
into a coast-guard for the occasion. Even the French critics seem some- 
what shocked at the atrocities devised for the amusement of their com- 
patriots. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE TALKING POWER. 
By some the dissolution of Parliament is expected, because the 
talking power is against Ministers: but, like all such monsters, 
the bugbear has no terrors if it be looked at steadfastly. Talking 
is a liability as well as a power; and those whom it draws out 
may expose themselves, as well as attack their adversaries. It is 
not the strength of the talkers that is the question, but what they 
have got to say, and who is at their back. The idea is like those 
which are born within the House of Commons and are peculiar to 





the mannerists of that school. ‘ Eloquence” has often made itself | 


felt within the walls, and has visibly affected the division. Lord 
John Russell, Earl Grey, anda few others, talked “ Parliamentary 
Reform,” until Parliamentary Reform came; Henry Brougham 
talked down the Orders in Council; Wilberforce and his allies 
abolished the Slave-trade; Daniel Whittle Harvey’s one speech 
seemed to inflict the fatal blow on a corrupt Pension-list; Peel at 
once yielded to the “ unadorned eloquence” and used it, which 
carried Corn-law repeal: and all, especially to those who took 
pride in sharing such tournaments of the tongue, seemed to be the 
magic eftect of rhetorical prowess. Even O'Connell, who entered 
Parliament after the success of Avs measure, and carried no 
great bill of his own, but only helped a general policy, and 
who therefore looked more the mere impersonation of big talk, 
had at his back a legacy of real Irish wrongs, his “ millions,” 
and much English sympathy. 


and conquering. But in all these instances, and hundreds 
of others, how many influences contributed to the victory, 
besides speech, which was but the ultimate expression of 
the composite power? The speaker had a case, strong if not in its 
own merits and logic, in the sympathy of numbers. Behind Lord 
Grey and Lord John were the Sobesises writers who had worked 
facts deep into the sense of the people, until the popular journals 
which had kept up the strain became only the echoes of the po- 
pular chorus. There was the Sailor King with his homely polities, 
and the Birmingham Bull Ring; and when Lord Jobn alluded to 
“the whisper of a faction,” the force of the phrase was found in 
the shout from the streets. Harvey only spoke out in plain lan- 
guage the shame of England; Peel undertook instructions which 
awaited any statesman with sagacity and business weight enough. 
And how many considerations even are there besides these, to give 
body to the words which stir “ the House”! The Whipper-in has 
ascertained the dynamics of the yotes, in-doors and out-of-doors; 
and the cheers whose echo lends point to the epigram, as the chord 


in the accompaniments lends tone to the leading note in the song, , 


are the inarticulate commentary which makes half the eloquence 


of the speakers. It is these forces behind that impart weight; | 


but the speech seems “to carry the measure,” and the craftsmen 
of the House flatter themselves into an over-estimate of what 


speeches can do. 
The present position is the converse of this. Abstract the case, 


the public, and the voting-power, and what remains but a facade | 


of rhetoric? Those very persons who threaten Ministers with the 
talking power opposed to them, protest against a dissolution on 
the score that it would “knock the brains out of Parliament,”—an 
argumentum ad metum and an argumentum ad misertcordiam 
which destroy each other. But what are brains without limbs or 
facts? The powers of a Gladstone to develop an argument, of a 
Graham to state a series of facts, of a Bright to voice the demand 
of a people out of doors, are undoubted. But in the present case 
we know the facts upon which these men could unite in a posture 
of obstruction; we know that they have no banded constituency ; 
there is no completed case out of doors awaiting them as its coun- 
sel to state it for Parliamentary decision. They have no present- 
able position; the plainest statement of a real case, possessing 
some foundation in facts, some public sympathy, would suffice to 
break up their ranks. If they can show that Ministers have pal- 
tered with the war, have wasted the hard-earned means of the 

eople, have betrayed allies,—if they have facts to constitute a case, 
that would be their strength. Their talking power might then be 
useful to set forth the facts; but the strength would still lie in 
the facts, and not in the talk. If they have no facts, then all the 
eloquence in the world would be answered by a very homely case, 
plainly stated by some calm and conscientious man of business, such 
as Mr. Baines. 

There is a confession in the boast of this indeterminate Opposi- 
tion. The talking power is the grand reliance; but what is the 
position of public men reduced to their talking functions? It im- 
plies that they are dispossessed of everything but their elocution 
—in that they are great. It is a pretension which defeats itself. 
Nothing do we dislike so much in England as conspicuous failure ; 


As in the days of chivalry, the 
fayoured knights of those lists ie to possess the ro- | 
mantic power of fighting single-handed against desperate odds, | 


with which their adherents handle their own threat of a dissolu- 
tion, shows that they have no confidence in making it answer their 
purpose; and it is probable that this fear will make the leaders 
cautious and the waverers tractable. “The talking power” is on/y 
talk, and the talkers know it. 


THE CURRENCY CLAMOUR. 
NOTWITHSTANDING its abstract and dry character, the currency 
question is discussed with the earnestness of a religious contro- 
| versy; and for obvious reasons. Those who are for “relaxation” 
, have a vague idea that, by a “liberal aw ” on the part of the 

banks, or the Bank of Banks, it would be possible to give larger 
“accommodation” to the somewhat hard-pressed traders of the 
country. There is an idea, partly founded in history, that banks 
are intended to provide accommodation for pushing and honest 
traders; and those who demand a fulfilment of this promise 
draw no distinction between the accommodation which can be af- 
forded by facilitating the transfer of dormant surplus capital to 
active business, and the creation of a fresh capital, where the 
limits of the supply have been attained, or nearly so. Thus im- 
pelled, however, by a vague and almost superstitious hope, the 
relaxationists keep up the discussion; and hitherto they have so 
conducted it as to have attained the best of all possible progress 
in such a case,—that is, the conclusion remains exactly where it 
was. The relaxationists have been so ingenious, that all the “dif- 
| ficulties” which they ascribe to the principles of the Bank Charter 
| Act of 1844 are so many warnings not to relax the clear and firm 
standard of that law. 

The Chambers of Commerce have been foremost and conspicuous 
in proving how little practical men have mastered the principles of 
| their own business, and how deplorably the rule of thumb would 
| lead men into disasters if there were not sound theorists near the 

Government capable of restraining the vagaries of empiricism. 
| The Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce has been amongst those 
| demanding prospectively a suspension of cash payments, a Bank- 
| restriction Act, an extension of notes beyond the metallic basis 
| which the Bank Act of 1844 laid down. Whether or not that 
act defined the necessarily exact proportion between notes and 
| bullion, is not the question ; that controversy might have been 
| carried on at any time, and ought as well to have been determined 
in 1850 as in 1855. It is not the want of a more exact proportion 
that the relaxationists make out, but an extension of paper as com- 
pared with bullion, in consideration of the difficulties of the times. 
What they want is more notes; because, wanting money, they 
think that notes are the easiest manufactured form of that com- 
modity. Remind them of the extreme cases of the paper credit by 
the Provisional Governments of America and France, and they 
reply that the English Government is not revolutionary ; and 
hence they presume its power of creating money out of a by 
force of authority. To expose the fallacy of this demand, the 
Edinburgh Scotsman has done good service, in detailing at great 
length, but with equal lucidity, the story of the Bank-extension in 
the United States which led to the Pennsylvania panic. The 
commercial men got exactly what they wanted, and were 
supplied with notes proportioned to the demand. Their 
transactions multiplied immensely ; prices rose—so much, indeed, 
that the foreign dealer found the prices of America too high for 
his purpose; while the merchants of the Union, flush of cash, sent 
large orders to Europe. Hence an amount of “indebtedness” on 
that side which ended in the drab-coloured repudiation, suspen- 
sion of cash payments, or de-facto Bank-restriction Act. The “ re- 
laxation ” produced panic, instead of soothing; with immense sa- 
crifices of property, to the total destruction of prices, and a conse- 
quent depth of adversity exactly proportioned to the temporary 
rise of prosperity. The banks of the Union had been adopting the 
mistake of most of the relaxationists: they had been confounding 
money with bills of exchange—with the supplemental currency 
which commerce makes for itself, in order to facilitate transfers 
between parties who have some knowledge of each other. This 
is the currency which extends and contracts exactly in propor- 
| tion to the capacities and real demands of commerce. It can only 
| be controlled by commerce itself. If banks were to take the 
initiative in meddling with it, they might restrict it or expand 
| it at the wrong time. If the distinction between the two kinds of 
| currency be lost, the bank lends its authority to a false extension 
of paper credit; and when the mistake is found out, the once 

genuine paper money is swamped, has lost its credit, and gold is 
| grasped, perhaps “ hoarded,” as the only tangible measure of yalue. 

False extension reacts in real contraction. 

France has a double standard—gold and silver, and it has fixed 
| the relative value of the two. Since that relation was fixed, how- 
| ever, the large increase in the supply of gold has raised the rela- 

tive value of silver fully 5 per cent. Silver, therefore, has a legal 
| price in France 5 per cent below its value; and, as the Economist 
| points out, a profit is always obtainable by purchasing silver in 

















and a man who can make a speech of the Treasury-bench stamp | France with gold. On the other hand, the use of silver as a cur- 
and scale, with an incapacity to take the Treasury-bench, is as | reney in India and the far East renders it profitable to export sil- 
fairly damned as an actor who plays Z/amlet and’ Macheth and | yer. In this country, we do not compel the acceptance of silver 
cannot get an engagement. We dislike shams, even when | —though it is not, as a contemporary mistakenly says, “ prohi- 
those who get them up are in earnest and believe in their own | bited” for sums above the value of forty shillings. “The conse 
acting. A company composed only of “ stars,” without subordi- | quence is, that it is only used as an auxiliary—is in truth nothing 
nates, chorus, or audience, will not have a chance of suc-/ more than “ change.” It is therefore comparatively little in de- 
ceeding in its performances. They might condemn the conduct of | mand. France requires silver, which is its highest standard; but 


those in possession; but what proposal have they to make? what 
but “acry” have they to go to the country—at a time when the 
country is sick of any cries but its own? The fear and dislike 


| the precess is occasioning a continual deportation, and assisting 
that anomalous state of things which compels a constant importa- 
tion of gold. A few years since, the annual coinage of gold was only 
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40,0002. ; the Economist reports that the average annual coinage of | body of his countrymen. It mattered not who—Tories, Whigs, 


gold for the last six years has been 6,000,000/., and the yellow is 
gradually taking the place of the white metal. These facts are re- 
ferred by the Daily News to the Currency Congress which is to 
assemble publicly in London. 
point again to the inconvenience which arises from not sticking to 
one standard. Circumstances dictated the choice of silver, as the 
standard metal throughout the greater part of the world: the 
superior qualities and increasing abundance of gold are gradually 
displacing it. The British sovereign is becoming the unit in the 
Levant; and could the world agree to one unit, in one metal, we 
should have the maximum of convenience. Meanwhile, however, 
we have the minimum of inconvenience here, so long as we do not 
permit ourselves to be dragged more than we can help into the dis- 
turbances of foreign currencies. Our share in those movements 
abroad seems to consist in gradually extending the sphere for the 
standard of the future. 

In Australia, a still more curious complication has been witnessed. 
The unit there was the British sovereign ; gold was discovered be- 
neath the feet of the colonists; and then occurred one of the most 
remarkable phenomena in the history of political economy. The 
raw material of manufactured coin was in abundance, yet the ma- 
nufactured article became dearer in consequence.* No free mint 
existing in Australia, sovereigns rose to a premium, and were im- 
ported at a premium; while raw gold was largely exported. Here 
was a case in which the standard appeared to be disturbed by the 
abundance at its very well-spring; but, taking a broad view, we 
find that the anomaly soon righted itself. The raw material 
was ata high premium for export; every device was adopted to 
secure its outflow from the colony ; and out it flowed—to England, 
and to France, where it has been aiding the temporary anomaly, 
but perhaps expediting the time when gold will be the standard 
in France as well as the Levant. 

The force of all these illustrations appears to converge upon one 
moral. Each case illustrates some form of disturbance, some con- 
cussion against the singleness and stability of the standard, with 
an apparent increase of means for the purposes of the currency. 
Where the clear practical response to the key-question “ What is 
a pound ?” is abandoned, and the inquirer is distracted by many 
forms of “pound,” all is confusion, and commerce is led into mis- 
takes. Where the reply is distinct and single, the inconvenience 
is corrected. The louder, therefore, the distracting claims for “ re- 
laxation” or “ modification,” the firmer should be the fidelity to 
the one “card and compass.” 

* The case is lucidly narrated and explained in a pamphlet j 
by Mr. Ridgway, under the title of “ Political Economy and i 
Government in South Australia,” 


ust published 
tepresentative 


THE HUME MEMORIAL. 
Ty the memorializing mood of the English public, the Nightingale 
testimonial does not exclusively monopolize attention or active 
codperation: it has been determined to found a memorial to Joseph 
Hume. We say it is determined, because, although the proceedings 
are only in the preliminary stage, there have already been such 
earnests of success, and the proposition itself is so well suited to 
the temper of the time, that in general terms the result is settled 
already. The true memorial of Joseph Hume was, indeed, 
founded in his own services; and until we erase some very im- 
peny chapters in English history, there is no probability that 
e can be forgotten. Tn our day, however, when we see that a 
man is destined to survive, we seek to identify ourself with his 
success, and claim to assist at his immortality—so, as it were, going 
down to posterity with him. There is a use beyond this in such a 
memento. It is said that the opinion of foreign nations resembles 
that of a contemporary posterity: in the opinion of a considerable 
multitude we extract the germ of a future opinion, and thus pro- 
cure, from our own day, evidence that the purpose impersonated in 
a public man is not transitory, but is destined to survive, even as 
the stone or the edifice or the institution which we erect. This 
kind of process clinches our own resolve, and increases the utility 
of the services which it recognizes. 

It gratifies a desire which we all have, to express deeply-seated 
or widely-shared feelings, in some outward or visible sign. Joseph 
Hume was successful in his main objects, and all ranks desire to 
show that they participate in the qualities and feelings which 
secured his success. The Parliament men, even those who have 
by inheritance or creation been translated to the Upper House, 
are subscribing, because Hume essentially belonged to the plat- 
form class of public men. By birth and habits of mind he | 
belonged strictly to the middle class; and perhaps his convic- 
tions are nowhere more completely perpetuated than among the 
middle class. But his services for the working class were too sub- 
stantial not to have engaged the multitude, and the multitude, we 
are convinced, will be represented in the subscription. Hume was 
respected as much for his independence, as for his perseverance. 
Though he had laboured to procure the repeal of the Combination- | 
laws, he retained that personal independence which made him re- | 
fuse a testimonial from certain of the working classes when they 
were combining to the detriment of the public and of their own 
poor countrymen. He could at once relieve them from a tyranny 
and rebuke them for a mutiny against the welfare of society. He 
could serve them, and withstand their flattery. 

The last characteristic is the most remarkable, since it was not | 
amongst the virtues of Joseph Hume to be free from vanity. His | 
love of approbation was large, and its influence was seen in the | 
expansion of his countenance when he met the approval of a large | 








The same facts appear to us to | 


Radicals, or Chartists, it was the same; praise was delightful, 


| even when the praised man refused to return the quid pro quo in 
| conceding the point which the flatterers sometimes sought by that 


seductive process. He would say, like Kneller, “ Flatter me, Mr. 
Bopes!” but he would pursue his own style of painting still. 

Like most “ representative men,” who present some public 
qualities in great foree with the due allowance of personal foibles, 
Hume’s character comprised apparent incompatibilities. Mr. Roe- 
buck says of him, that “ he never sought anything for himself, 
and was above all considerations of pecuniary benetit.” Perhaps 
not all. Te made a fortune, and he knew how to employ a certain 
retinue of assistants without a corresponding expenditure. If he 
never sought anything for himself, in his frequent applications to 
the Government departments he enjoyed the exercise of patronage 
for others; those others sometimes not widely disconnected from 
himseif, and always adding to the number of his grateful friends. 
Still he avoided anything resembling corruption—recommended 
only those that he thought meritorious; a unquestionably he 
preferred the public to any private advantage. aii 

His eulogist Mr. Roebuck disclosed the fact that “he very much 
desired to be made a member of the Privy Council ”—“a mark of 
respect on the part of the country which might have been cheaply 
and easily conferred.” But for what purpose? Mr. Hume could 
scarcely suppose that his being made a Privy Councillor would 
enable him to continue those tutelary calls upon his Sovereign 
which had been paid in a friendly capacity at Kensington Palace? 
Mr. Disraeli succeeded by a certain coup d’état in being mado 
“right honourable,” but that does not give him access to the ear 
of Victoria; nor does Lord Palmerston require his attendance at 
the Privy Council meetings. The neat result of this desire would 
perhaps have been, that plain Joseph Hume would have been 
“the Right Honourable Joseph Hume”; which could scarcely 
have added to the real honour and dignity that unquestionably he 
attained. The “right honourable” does not go down to posterity : 
we do not talk of “the Right Honourable Edmund Burke.” 

With whatever weaknesses, however, Hume had vigour enough 
for many men, and in his single person he realized successes for 
classes. His example is interesting at the present day, for one 
moral at least that it teachesout of many. If he was not indiffer- 
ent to the titles which Royalty can confer—if he was accessible to 
the popular flattery—if he could keep an eye upon the main chance 
—he still remained independent, public-spirited, and industrious. 
Thus he showed, in this day of middle-class and trading influences, 


| that sterling virtues can be reconciled with worldly prosperity. 


He repeated for our edification, in these days of Reform optimism, 
the moral of his model, Benjamin Franklin,—only, in his secret 
heart, he wished he could invest the practical patriot-philosopher 
in a white waistcoat, and be, as it were, a “ Right Honourable 
Benjamin Franklin.” 


THE CHURCH AND ITS SUPPORTERS. 

Ovr contemporary the Eraminer tells an anecdote which shows 
that the late Lord Truro did more than most of our public men to 
restore the intluence of the Church of England. That church pos- 
sesses immense property, an authorized status in every parish, a 
highly-educated clergy, and the foremost place in appealing to the 
people. It ought to be able to win the confidence of the largest 
number of the most educated, of the most refined, and all the un- 
inquiring: and if it attains none of these successes, the fault lies 
—we are forbidden to suppose in the doctrine of the Church, but— 
in the conduct of the Church, or of its most influential “ friends.” 
Lord Truro was not of that false number. He discovered, from 
some remarks in the Examiner, that Mr. Southey, the son of the 
eminent writer, was in the occupation of a living that returned 
him something less than 100/. a year. Lord Truro instituted fur- 
ther inquiries, which resulted in his bestowing a benefice upon 
Mr. Southey, worth rather more than 280/, a year, with a house. 
The act of spontaneous and conscientious generosity was crowned 
by the grace with which it was performed. The editor of the 
Examiner was made the medium of the boon, and he was requested 
not to notice it in his paper. Lord Chancellor Truro was some- 
times harshly judged in his lifetime; but, at any rate, he felt the 
moral responsibility which he incurred as a trustee for the Church, 
and fulfilled the responsibility without the spur of public censure 
or praise. Such conduct raises the Chureh, and lends to consti- 
tuted authority the influence which the highest sympathies com- 
mand. 

Another story that comes before us presents the converse. It 
exhibits to us a “ friend of the Church” using his power with the 
money screw to force a member of the Establishment upon his 


| parish, in a mode that must have hardened the parish against 


the Established Church. At Hungerford, on the borders of the 


| New Forest in Hampshire, some thirty years ago, a labouring 
| man began the work of enlightening the most ignorant of tho 


scanty population with his Sunday teachings: he gradually at- 
tracted around him a little congregation; and, subsequently, al- 


| though earning no more than 15s. a week by hard labour, with a 


family to support, he managed to obtain a piece of land from a 
kind landlord, Mr. Eyre Coote, and found the means of building a 
chapel, which was eularged until it would hold a congregation of 
three hundred. The man must have been a genius, for besides 
this success in preaching and chapel-building, he had increased his 
means by the exercise of the pencil as a painter; Sir Charles 
Hulse, Lord Palmerston, and Prince Albert, being amongst the 
purchasers of his paintings. The landlord dies; the son and heir, 
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after some encroachment upon his father’s gift, takes up the cause 
of a Church-of-England clergyman who is come into the parish, 
and who finds that he cannot maintain a successful competition 
with the older but non-orthodox incumbent. A grand flaw is dis- 
covered in the gift, which had not been ratified by any legal in- 
strument, and the son and heir dispossesses the working chapel- 
builder. It is probable that the lawyers will confirm the lord of 
the manor in a revocation which tells strangely for his filial piety. 
He professes to be actuated by an exclusive respect for the Church 
of England and a hatred of Dissenters: he has done his best to 
make the Church of England hated in the sight of Hungerford, 
and to create a strong missionary sympathy with the wronged 
Dissenter. 

A third story, though less personally disagreeable in its inci- 
dents, is perhaps more damaging as evidence against the manage- 
ment of the Church. Sir Robert Peel was one of the most con- 
sistent and active supporters of the Church; he passed an act en- 
abling districts of large parishes to be set aside in order to the 
erection and endowment of separate churches; and one of the dis- 
tricts thus set apart is that of Brewery-Field, near Leeds, of which 
the clergyman is the Reverend Nicholas Greenwell, with a stipend 


of 140/.a year. On that sum he has had to conduct his duties as | 


clergyman, to find a place to preach in, and to carry on an agita- 
tion for the building of his church. Besides a sum to complete 
the building, he must provide a “repair fund,” without which his 
church will not be consecrated or endowed by the grants of the 
various church-building societies. During that time he has raised 


800/.; he still wants 200/. to complete the funds; and until this | 
sum is found, the local establishment cannot come into existence. | 


To prove that he has not been guilty of any negligence or extra- 
vagance in himself, the clergyman gives us his own accounts for 
eighteen months; and it is in these accounts that the saddest part 
of the tale is told. 








£ sa. £ 8s. d. 

House-rent and Taxes .......+... 45 0 0 One Year’s Income., 140 0 0 

POTTER onc dcscreccesscosesce 1200 Half-year’s ditto,.... 70 0 0 

Fitting up Service Room (in part), 4 0 0 2100 0 0 

Money given to the Poor......... 15 0 0 Deduct.....cccocees 1277 0 0 

Rent, &e. of New School-room.... 13 0 0 Balance ...cccecesee 83 0 0 
Choir-Master, Sexton, and Books, 5 0 0 
Subscriptions to various objects .. 3 0 0 
Premium of Insurance........... 00 
127 0 0 


“Take this as it stands, 837. balance for eighteen months, that is 55/. 6s. 
8d. per annum, for food, clothes, servant’s wages, and many incidental 
expenses, &c,”’ 

Such is the position in which the wealthiest church in the 
world leaves its working clergy ! It asks for moneys—its constant 


ery is “Give.” Truly, to them that have more shall be given ; | 


but not in this sense. A few more Truros, and the Church would 


neither need nor stoop to beg : for there is money enough for those | 


that show their power to direct its employment wisely and 
generously. 





LIND ON SINGING. 
Ir the letter of Jenny Lind published in an American paper called 
Dwight's Journal of Music is not of the genuine Swedish growth, 
but a manufacture of the United States, the imitation is at least 
well conceived. We have exactly such a criticism of the present 
Italian style of singing as might have been expected from an artist 
who is as clear, temperate, and, if we may o so, Teutonically 
moral in her art, as she is popular. She is replying to some one 
who has asked advice for a “ Miss M ,” a student in singing; 
and Jenny Lind advises the young lady not to seek instruction in 
Italy, but in Paris and London. There she will find masters who 
understand the beauties of real Italian singing better than vocal- 
ists who at present do the journeyman’s work for Verdi; and then, 
the student should go to Germany to learn music. The reason for 





not seeking Italy is, that “only a few singers of our day can pre- | 


serve their voice under the habit of forcing more sound out of 
their lungs than Nature intended they should,”’—a necessity 
pressed upon them by the performance of Verdi's operas. “ Verdi's 
music,” says Jenny Lind, “is most dangerous for all singing art- 
ists, and will continue to be so until the artists themselves shall 


better understand their own interests.” And will continue to be | 


so, we should say, until some composer shall arise who can beat 
Verdi on that stage where the Italian musician must always take 
his great trial, the dramatic stage. 

It is true that Verdi is a bad artist, because he sacrifices the 
whole to the part, and has no respect for his workmen or his ma- 
terials. He resembles one of the school of painters who, having a 
knack at a handling of chrome yellow or some other coarse pig- 
ment, can never produce a design that is not furious with chrome 

ellow. It is of no use to decry him and to say that he is no art- 
ist; which is false. He has one power superior to all young com- 


posers of the day—a capacity of elocution. There is no composer | 


who can set forth a speech with more breadth and emphasis: but 
he can do little else. He is the O’Connell of Parnassus, who can 
only employ the voice in monster speeches to mass meetings; and 
his vocalists must have lungs according. While we have no 
Italian composers that can present a dramatic design with equal 
force, we must be content with Verdi’s O’Connellism. As soon as 
Italy shall reproduce a Donizetti or a Bellini, to say nothing of a 
Rossini, Verdi will be hustled aside; the exaggerated declamation 
which is his sole redeeming point will be at a discount; and sing- 
ers will cease to sing as if they were addressing monster meetings. 

Jenny Lind’s advice to Miss M—— is, that she should combine 


Italian song and German music, “ try to avoid false pathos,” and 
| try to find out “the beauty of truth.” But “ what is truth?” as 
Bacon says after “jesting Pilate.” If Miss M could find it 
out, she would test pathos as well as everything else. Truth is 
| fact, in art as well as in real life. The dramatist proposes to him- 

self to represent the passions common to mankind, under circum- 

stances that present them with the greatest vividness, and in the per- 
sons of those who have the least of what the painter calls “ accident ” 
| to derogate from the simple and intelligible character of the com- 
mon type. It is because they were so truthful, that is, so matter- 
of-fact, that Italian vocal artists have usually taken the first rank. 
They presented the commonest passions—grief, joy, anger, love— 
in the simplest form, coupled with a music which is peculiarly 
allied to the natural intonation even of spoken passion in their na- 
tive land. They have been risking their lead by sacrificing many 
truths to one, and that nothing deeper than the truth of rhetoric. 
| But, as Alfieri would say, the artist in Italy is not only trained, 
he grows. The school reproduces itself. It is interesting to see 
the fair Swede giving a new instance of the truth, admirably 
stated by Pasta in her letters to Parodi—that even the passing art- 
ist, who leaves no tangible works behind, has a permanent in- 
fluence on the progress of his art; as Pasta, as Paganini had, as 

Pachierotti must have had, and even as the parent has upon the 

child, and upon the race. And it is a great boon for mankind 

that it is so; for, after all, dynasties and institutions pass away, 
' and art in this wayward world shares with science the government 
of the race. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Tue samples of Australian wine at the Paris Exhibition have 
earned special commendation; but “ Soif,” appealing to the 
Times, objects, that hitherto the Australians have only cultivated 
the vine en amateur—producing samples that might be gauged by 
gallons, not wholesale supplies for the drink of a people, to be 
gauged by hogsheads, pipes, and butts: it is, he says, horticulture, 
| not wine-growing. Now we must always have samples first where 
| any new product is to be introduced; and the success of some of 
the leading Australian horticulturists will gradually spread over 
plains which seem destined to the nurture of a British Bacchus. 
Then, perhaps, we shall have the wines of Australia coming here 
in pipes. Not that it follows: our import of Italian wines is 
small compared to that of Spanish or French. The growth of the 
vine, however, would cultivate in Australia something besides a 
 aoname and picturesque drink for the table. The ae of the 

reary eucalyptus would, at least for a season, be clothed with 
some of the loveliest foliage under the sun; and upon the arid soil 
of Australia, even upon the chain of pools that its rivers present 
in the summer, would be exhibited the same miracle which we see 
in the South of Europe—the juicy grape growing upon a parched 
soil. Fancy the change of character that must come over the 
English stock, habitually living in such scenes, under such a sun, 
with such diet! It will be an experiment somewhat such as the 
world might have witnessed if the Saxon had been planted in 


| Ital 


A season-ticket holder complains through the journals that the 
| Crystal Palace has not realized the promised “mild and genial 
heat of Madeira” during the winter. Our conservatories are able to 
secure any climate that might be required, however mild, however 
| moist; and it might have been thought that the Crystal Palace could 
command any amount of ingenuity, or any temperature or climate, 
at the present price of coals. It is possible that one error may have 
| been, to introduce the warm air too low down, instead of temper- 
_ing the immense mass of cold air immediately under the glass 
vault. The number of doors seems to render it impossible entirely 
| to exclude draughts of cold air: but, perhaps, if the notion of a 
| winter garden had been more completely carried out—if the vast 
' space had been more broken by screens of plants suited to such 
an interior—the influence of draughts might have been greatly 
_ obviated. The number of visitors appears to have increased as 
; compared with the same time last year; but how much greater 
woul the increase be if the branch railway could at once convey 
chilly visitors in search of amusement and exercise to the “ mild 
and genial climate of Madeira.” 


The new Concordat permits the temporal power to deal with 
| priests convicted of offences against the criminal law; only 
| their detention and sentence must be reported to the Bishop, in 
order that he may add his spiritual punishment. How far might 

this be used to defeat the sentence of the temporal court? For 
| example, the temporal judge may have sentenced the prisoner 
_to be hanged forthwith; but in respect of his spiritual offence, 
the Bishop might sentence the same priest to perform a penance 
| during a few minutes daily, in some particular place of plea- 
| sant associations, for the remainder of his natural life. 


A curious geographical schism is impending, should Dr. Phill- 
pott hold the see of Exeter long enough to carry out his principle. 
He has just rejected the Reverend Josiah wf ta a ai are 

| for the perpetual curacy of Clare Portion, on the ground, it is 
understood, that Mr. Ballance will not subscribe to the Bishop’s 
views on baptismal regeneration. The Church of England is be- 
| coming deeply divided upon the question of prevenient or subve- 
nient grace; and if the Bishop go on, there appears to be every 
| probability that Devonshire will be preevenient, and Lincoln, say, 
| subvenient. If so, how far would residence in either county 
| affect the ultimate fate of the inhabitants ? 
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Letters to the Editor. 


THE WAR FROM AN UNPOPULAR POINT OF VIEW. 
Beaconsfield, 26th November 1855. 

Srmr—In Sir Arthur Elton’s letter which he addressed to you last week, he 
asks ** where do the advocates of war propose to stop?” 
wise difficult to answer this query. 
‘*stop’’ nowhere short of their avowed end; which, as all English people 
know or may know, consists in putting a check upon the power of the Czar 
in the South of Europe. Whether this be accomplished by driving Russia 
out of the Crimea, or by destroying her Baltic fortresses, or by gradually ex- 
hausting her resources, is not material. We shall assault and batter her in 
every way in which our armies and fleets can be employed to cripple and in- 
jure an enemy, with the view to compel her to accept such conditions of 
peace as the Western Powers deem available to the declared purpose,—namely, 
the prevention of aggressive acts towards Turkey, as well in Asia as on the 
Continent of Europe. 

Thus much for the avowed aims and ends of this gigantic war. Now, 
then, I would beg to inquire who are the parties most interested in keeping 
Russia out of Turkey? Is it not the Turks themselves, who have in fact 
shown that they are able and willing to repel Russian invaders? They re- 
pulsed the Russians on the Danube, forcing them to retire, after a series of 
defeats, beyond the Pruth : and has not Omar Pasha beaten them at Ingour ; 
and has not the army of General Mouravieff received a complete discomfi- 
ture by Turkish troops before Kars? If I am told that the repulse of the 
Russians may prove merely a temporary advantage, and that, without foreign 
assistance, Turkey will after no long interval succumb to renewed attacks, I 


| 


It seems to me no- | 
he “advocates” doubtless propose to | 


recognize him and his dynasty; and in return, he has expended freely, for 
English objects, the blood and treasure of his helpless subjects. The French 
have, it is true, always a certain relish for war; being, as we ourselves say, 
born datailleurs ; and since, probably, this contest will, sooner or later, bring 
some territorial advantage with it to France, it may tend to popularize the 
present reign: and military enterprises being, as I have observed, the fa- 
vourite vocation of the French, it suits the personal motives of Louis Napo- 
leon to carry on some such ; for, whilst the public is excited by prodigious 
external operations, plots and factions at home are, in a manner, hushed 
and shelved, and the national vanity overrides all other feelings.” “ All 
that you say may be well founded,” I said, “but, somehow or another, 
it seems to me that you Frenchmen act as if you believed, along with m 


; countrymen, in the generous aims we talk of?” “Not so,” answered M. 


rejoin, that it is not competent for a nation to go to war simply because she | 
regards some other nation as likely to grow too formidable. If Russia has 


designs upon Constantinople, it would be easy for the Western Powers to 
watch her, and to furnish Turkey with means and appliances calculated to 
defeat such designs. That is, supposing it of vital importance that Turkey 
should be upheld in her integrity ; a point which I will concede, if only for 
the sake of following out the views of the War party and canvassing their 
merits. 
Now, having conceded this, I will pursue the inquiry as to what European 
peoples, apart from the Turkish, are interested in preserving the dominions 
f the Sultan intact. Is it the Jewish or Christian subjects of the Sultan? 
I doubt it. The majority of the subjects of Turkey in Europe feel no at- 
tachment to the Porte, by whose officials they are oppressed and insulted, and 
treated as inferior beings. Surely the example of Russian rule, as exhibited 
under the mild, just, and prosperous government of Prince Woronzow over 
South Russia, for the last nine years, up to 1854, must have had its effect in 
disposing those various races—over whom the Sultan reigns equally with 
Turks proper—to regard the advent of the Russians as anything but a mis- 
fortune. And, to say the truth, all impartial lookers-on must confess that 
the administration of which Odessa is the head-quarters offers a pleasing 
contrast to that of the Mahometan prince. Lord Stanley, with much frank- 
ness, recently exclaimed, ‘God forbid we should be fighting for Mahomet- 
anism!’’ Taken on its own merits, no humane Englishman ought to do so. 
But neither would I have him fight to exterminate Mussulmen, as such. 
The Mahometan creed is there, with all its attributes, and its civil disabili- 
fies as enforced against such of the subjects of the Porte as profess Chris- 
tianity,—a dismal spectacle enough for an European, certainly, but one 
which is conveniently lost sight of when we talk of “fighting for the inde- 
pendence and civilization of nations,” as is now commonly done at our public 
dinners and meetings in England. 
In calling the attention of a warlike friend to these inconsistencies on our 
parts, he replied, ‘* Yes, I allow that to uphold the actual régime in Turkey, 
would not, properly speaking, appear to be promoting the civilization and 


independence we talk so much about: but, you see, we intend to press hu- | C he ot ide 
| sage was not quoted for —s but to show the diversity of opinion between 


mane and equitable changes upon that Government; changes calculated to 
strengthen its hold upon the various fractions of its subjects, and to improve 
its internal position.” 

Now to the force of this plea I demur, on two grounds. Firstly, because I 
conceive that the real power of the Sultan would not be reinforced, but 
rather the contrary, by letting in the Christian element, thereby arousing 
violent jealousy in the minds of “ the faithful”’ ; secondly, because I would 
deprecate interference with the interior administration of another country, 
on principle. Furthermore, it is exceedingly probable that the interests of 
Russia would be promoted by placing members of the Greek Church in situa- 
tions of influence and authority in Turkey. What more natural than that 
the religious affinity which subsists between the Russians and the inhabitants 
of some of the fairest provinces on the Danube should operate in favour of 
the protector and we of that particular section of Christian believers ? 
cannot, therefore, help concluding that the Porte would lose rather than 


grin, by relaxing their actual political disabilities, and admitting Greek | 


ristians to official charges. 

If, indeed, the national sentiment of England were sincerely bent upon en- 
forcing humane and civilized government upon a neighbour for its own sake, 
we need not travel so far to find a fit occasion for displaying that sentiment. 
An ample field presents itself in the South of Europe, where two peoples, 
highly favoured by nature, inhabiting two countries, each capable of bearing 
all kind of fruitful produce, lie, people and land, beneath a withering, 
baleful despotism, which excites the pity and arouses the ire of all gener- 
ous beholders. Jf we must go forth to redress the wrongs of suffering fellow 
men, by all means let us have a crusade to the shores of Parthenope and to 
the city seated on the seven hills! 

But no: one of these odious despots is under the special protection of our 
supposed German ally; the other, under that of a power whose aid we are 
unable to dispense with in the prosecution of the present war. Let us then 
drop the flimsy pretence of a chivalrous purpose, and avow that the real mo- 
tives for attacking Russia lie in the alarm we feel lest she should stretch her 
dominion, first towards Egypt, and next towards the frontier of Cau- 
bul, and so, doubly threaten the possessions—I might perhaps say 
the ill-gotten possessions—of Great Britain in Asia.  Clearsighted 
Frenchmen are perfectly aware that these fears constitute, with us, 
the impelling causes of the war. ‘ We understand them,” said M. de 
L. to me in May last; ‘‘ and we accordingly do not wonder at the extrava- 
gant homage which you islanders lavish on our master,* since he lends you 
powerful armies to fight your battles: for yours they unquestionably are, 
and not ours.” ‘ Well,” I replied, “if he does so, he doubtless finds his 
account in it.” ‘ True,’ rejoined M. de L., * Ae does so find it; but 
France has not the slightest interest in this conflict. She ought rather to 
Wish for the maintenance than the destruction of a maritime power capable 
of holding your domineering navy in check in the Mediterranean : and then 
France has no Oriental conquests to defend. But Louis Napoleon was glad 
to enter into alliance with a first-rate European power, on any teri.3. Your 

urt alone, on the occasion of the ‘ coup d'état,’ manifested a disposition to 


* It is rare to hear Frenchmen of any class use the words Emperor, Sovereign, 01 
Monarch, in reference to their present ruler. They habitually say * celui-ci,” or 

hotre monsieur,” and sometimes ‘ notre maitre”—seldom “ Louis Napoleon” 
even, 


de L.; “ we fight, as you have commonly done, equally well without a good 
cause as with one: we have, however, no voice in the matter. Our present 
ruler consults only his own will, and disposes of his subjects’ life and pro- 
perty with quite as little concern for or they wish or feel, as does the 
ruler of that nation whom Ae proposes to advance in ‘civilization’ and ‘in- 
dependence,’ —after the mode of the old saying, ‘lucus 4 non lucendo,’ I pre- 
sume. 
Having disposed of the false pretences on which the war was undertaken, 
I propose, in another letter, to consider the real objects; the importance of 
which, to England, Iam far from denying, whilst I regret to think them 
uncertain of attainment. ; 
I remain, Sir, your obedient humble servant, H. G. 





UNDUE SEVERITY IN WARFARE. 
Hampstead, 27th November 1855. 

Sir—I regret to find you lean to the opinion of Mr. Hughes, in the Cam- 
bridge Essays, as to the expediency of increasing the severities of war, 
with a view to lessen the frequency of such contests. 

In the first place, such an opinion comes with an ill grace, and something 
of hard selfishness, from a country of which the homesteads have never 
been exposed, and are to all appearance sheltered from retaliation: but 
what would Mr. Hughes or any oom man think—what would posterity 
think—of an allied French and American fleet, which, after having over- 
come our naval forces, should proceed to burn all the defenceless towns on 
our Southern coast, from Ramsgate to Weymouth, and to destroy all our 
fishing-boats; and then, sailing up the Irish Channel, reduce to ashes the 
docks and town of Liverpool ? 

Would these atrocities bring the British people upon the’r knees? Would 
they induce them to accept peace on any terms, and to surrencer their na- 
tional independence ? 

Would the French have become a less martial, and aggressive people if 
Blucher had burned Paris in 1814? 

Did not the Russians themselves set fire to Moscow? 

Besides, the effect of such a mode of warfare would be far different ac- 
cording to the forms of government and geographical position of the coun- 
tries where such severities would be comet, 

A country governed - a despot, and in.which a privileged class prevail, 
would be much less likely to be influenced by them than a country in which 
popular feelings have greater weight. In a national contest, the burning of 
maritime towns on the seaboard would have little influence with the men 
of Ohio and Kentucky. 

If such a system of warfare as Mr. Hughes recommends should prevail, 
it would be equally carried out against nations fighting for their independ- 
ence and a just cause, and would thus be a double calamity. It is giving up 


| this world to brute force—to the superiority of the lion and the tiger in the 


I) 





| fortunate young man before a brutal justice. 


forest. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Aw OcTOGENARIAN, 


[No opinion was expressed either one way or the other. Indeed, the pas- 
different contributors to the Cambridge Essays. We do not agree with Mr. 


Hughes as to the degree of severity with which war should be carried on, or 
rather perhaps as to the ¢one in which he recommends it.—Ep.] 





RUSSIA AND HER ENGLISH ALLIES. 


The Lache, near Chester, 26th November 18565. 

Srr—I find a seamp robbing my hen-roost, and address him thus: “ You, 
Sir, loose that black cock out of the bag; give up those eggs; put down 
that stick ; and come out of that.” He resists: I collar him, and take him 
before a magistrate. On the road, we meet a trusty friend of the cap- 
tive, who makes this appeal— Did you not, when you first saw this 
gentleman whom you are treating so rudely, profess a specific purpose, 
stated in ‘four points’; and now you unblushingly discard your original 
avowal of definite intention, and, elated by unexpected success, drag an un- 
Upon any future misunder- 
standing with gentlemen of our class, can you ever be believed?” So reae 
sons your correspondent of Clevedon Court, in his 1, 2, 3 

The possible extent of a war never can be foreseen at first. England was 
not disgraced when the war commenced at Corunna, for the liberation of the 
Peninsula found its unforeseen termination at Paris. Washington was not 
disgraced when the war which set out with resistance to a tax was extended 
into a struggle for independence. This talk about specific purposes, when 
winnowed, is all chaff; which, if used by the supporters of war, would cer- 
tainly have been subjected to the formula of depreciation, ‘ specific pur- 
poses, &c.,”” much more deservedly than words describing motives which, 
after all, must actuate men, unless they are to be nothing but pigs of an im- 
proved breed. ‘ ‘ 

“* Hine ille lachryme.’”’ The incapacity of valuing anything but meat 
and money is at the bottom of all Peace arguments. This is the cause of the 
application of “ &c,.’’ to every generous principle. Caring themselves only 
for the larder and the coffer argument, still for decency’s sake the Peace 
party are obliged to talk about Christianity and philanthropy ; which, how- 
ever, in their own closets, they class as “ &c."; and so it seems to them, 
that when their opponents appeal to principles, it is only an “ &c.” that is 
used, 

Under whatever decent disguise, the Peace cry is an appeal to the selfish 
passions of the masses, (rich or poor) ; and those who raise this cry are Rus- 
sia’s best allies—England’s worst enemies. ‘ 

As to Russia’s services to civilization, “‘G. H.” has sufficiently gee. 

Your obedient servant, R. TEMPLE, 





RUSSIA IN THE PACIFIC. 
Arle-Bury, November 28. 
Sin—The last news from the Pacific confirms my conjecture that the 
Amoor has a second outlet. The Zimes mentions that the Russians have 
strongly fortified themselves, and have a large number of gun-boats and 
cutters guarding Joth passages of the river. 
3 7 am, ee. F, Marx. 
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BOOKS. 


“pET” CRUISES WITH THE BALTIC FLEET.* 

A yacut suggests to persons familiar with Cowes and the waters 
of the Solent, visions of aristocratic grandeur and luxury ; Mayfair 
and Melton taking their pleasure in fast-sailing boudoirs instead 
of in morocco-lined carriages or on thoroughbred hunters ; beauties 
and dandies in elaborately naval masquerade, with champagne 
for grog and Gunter’s cuisine for salt-junk and biscuit; sailors 
as trim as Guardsmen on parade, onile white as swansdown, 
and ships that inside and out look as if they had just been 
unpacked from a first-rate upholsterer’s warehouse, bright with 
burnished metal and polished wood, roomy, elegant, and cost- 
ly. With all this factitious splendour and unsailor-like lux- 
ury, the real enjoyment of a sea life must form but a small 
portion of a rich yachtman’s compensation for his outlay ; and the 
man who really enjoys amateur sailing, the man who has the true 
spirit of a sailor, will rather regard all this as an encumbrance. 
Mr. Hughes has perhaps gone to the opposite extreme. Tew pro- 
fessional sailors would choose to cross the German Ocean and 
cruise in the Baltic, even in summer, in a Thames cutter of 
eight tons measurement; and fewer amateurs could handle 
such a craft smartly enough to haye even a chance of escaping 
the manifold perils of winds, waves, rocks, aud shores. The owner 
and captain of the “ Pet” is a clergyman, a scholar, and a Fellow 
of a College at Cambridge. However admirably he may discharge 
himself of these several functions, there is one other for which he 
would be, in our opinion, and we should think in his own, much 
better suited, and that is the command of the most dashing frigate 
in her Majesty Queen Victoria’s service. The Church is none the 
worse for such men as he is, and Cambridge University is much 
the better for them; but the higher ranks of the British Navy 
seem just now very decidedly to want them,—unless the Admiralty, 
as we suspect, has more to do with the naval disappointments of 
the last two years than either captains or even admirals. 

As a narrative of personal adventure, Mr. Hughes’s Log would 
at any time be interesting ; for what gives interest to adventure 
is the manhood deatapel in meeting and conquering difficulties, 
the cheerfulness of spirit, the physical endurance, the readiness of 
wit and inventiveness of resource, as much as the novelty 
or striking character of the scenes witnessed. And the man who 
twice performs the voyage to the Baltic in a mere cockle- 
shell of a boat must have all these qualities in abund- 
ance. But Mr. Hughes was attracted to the Baltic by the 
stirring scenes he expected to witness there, and the disap- 
pointment of the first naval campaign did not prevent him from 
sharing the hopes of the nation in regard to the second. He went 
with his mind full of the old achievements of the British Navy, 
with an imagination that had revelled in its deeds of daring 
courage and skilful seamanship, to a combination of which we owe 
our renown and our power. How in both cases he failed to see 
what he went for, is a tale we all know too well. But sucha 
witness is worth all the newspaper professional correspondents. 
He has no party to serve, no motives of speech or reservation but 
what are patent and honourable; the stamp of veracity is on every 
sentence of his book—not only the intention to speak the truth and 
nothing but the truth, but the capacity of perceiving facts and of 
not perceiving falsehoods. He mixed too with the oflicers of the 
fleet—so that he is enabled to reflect in his journal the real feelings 
of this class on the events of the last two years in the Baltic, and 
their own share in them. 

We have heard much of the service the Swedish fleet of gun- 
boats, numbering 256, might render us in the Baltic operations. 
Mr. Hughes, who saw them manceuvering at Slitehamn in Gott- 
land, thus records his experience. 

“As regards their gun-boats, I must speak with very faint praise. It is 
the custom in newspapers to write at random about the very important ser- 
vices they might render us in the present war: I must beg leave to differ 
from this opinion in toto. The Swedish gun-boat for defensive purposes in 
a sheltered harbour might be of some little service, but for general warfare 
they are entirely out of date. They are about fifty feet long by perhaps six- 
teen in width. At either end they carry a 32-pound Paixhan gun. The di- 
rection of the gun could only be altered by slueing the craft round, and un- 
less she should unhappily be between two enemies she can only use one gun at 
atime. Neither gun is available unless the boat is end-on her enemy, and 
consequently exposed to a raking fire. They sail miserably; and the heavy 
ordnance fore and aft make them so laboursome in a sea-way, that they are 
quite unfit to be trusted outside ; the bow and stern, moreover, are necessa- 
rily cut away to make room for the guns, and they form complete water- 





| 
| 


curiously illustrates the fabulous character of those works of pic- 
torial and literary art which the interest of the public in the scenes 
of the war has produced. 

“Upon Bakholm two large sloping turf forts were placed, distinguished by 


| flagstaffs, and mounting guns of great range. Facing the N.W. point of this 


traps. Three or four such craft, with a foree of six or eight guns, require as | 


many men as would man a steam frigate; and, however formidable they 
may have been formerly to a sailing-vessel ina calm, an active steam gun- 
boat or sloop would now give them the stem one after the other with impunity. 

_ “The Swedish officers are mpeg aware of the inefficiency of these an- 
tiquated machines, and probably a few years will see the last of them. Such 
as they are we found them in admirable order, as neat and smart as hands 
could make them. 

“The next day we had our first taste of a Baltic breeze: it blew hard and 
rained heavily, and a nasty chopping sea tumbled into the bay and broke 
against the rocks. We lay quietly in safety and smooth water, and amused 
ourselves by watching the manceuvres of the gun-boats, which were knock- 
ing about inside. They were miserably wet, and worked and sailed under 
their three lugs so unsatisfactorily that we were entirely confirmed in our 
opinion that, except in the finest weather, they never could have been 
espe a ; and now, under all circumstances, they are entirely bowled out 

y steam. 

Here is part of a description of the defences of Sweaborg, which 
i * Two Summer Cruises with the Baltic Fleet, in 1854-’5; being the Log of the 
« Pet” Yacht, 8 tons, R.T.¥.C. By the Rev. Robert Edgar Hughes, M.A., Fellow 

Magdalen College, Cambridge. Published by Smith and Elder. 


island there is, I believe, upon Gustasfvaerd a stone fort, guarding the pas- 
sage, which mounts three tiers of guns. It is entirely invisible from the sea; 
but ithas so completely got hold of the imagination of newspaper-writers 
and print-sellers’ artists that I have never seen a sketch or a description of 
Sveaborg which does not place a great granite three-decker upon almost 
every island; and we have been dinned and deafened by the cry about stone 
walls and huge granite three-tiered forts at Sveaborg, in the absence of which 
the real strength of the place consists. Ships may hammer away at a great 
granite fort, and, at moderate range, eventually hammer it down by force of 
the enormous weight of metal which they can hurl against it; but these 
sloping works, and small stone batteries, dotted about wherever nature offers 
a crevice or a slope to protect them, show no face to the front for horizontal 
fire; and the only way to deal with them is, to pour in such a blaze of shells 
and rockets as to burn, bruise, and stifle everything alive out of the place. 

* Between Bakholm and Gustasfvaerd lay the three-decked ship Russia, 
a large but apparently old vessel. Gustasfvaerd, Vargé, and West Swarté, 
may possibly each have a casemated fortification of great extent and regular 
form, like those represented in the fashionable lithographs; but if so, they 
are at all events perfectly invisible, and the appearance of the islands is that 
which I have just deseribed. There was a little waspish battery on 
Gustasfvaerd, facing N.W., which particularly distinguished itself by firing 
at every ship’s gig or cutter which came within range, and by the singular 
and absurd inaccuracy of its practice. 

‘There is one English sketch which I have seen in the shop-windows of 
London, Gottenburg, and Stockholm, bearing the suspicious name of Walker, 
which portrays a huge precipitous island; the idea borrowed, I fancy, from 
the Bass Bock or Ailsa Craig, covered with flocks of sea-fowl and lashed by 
ocean billows. Tremendous granite batteries frown downward upon the awe- 
struck spectator, and a line-of-battle ship, ‘ dwindled to her cock,’ sails under- 
neath, her royal mast reaching as far as the knees or the garters of this 
Pelion upon Ossa! All this is sheer imagination. We had a good gauge 
for the height of the island: just behind the highest ground lay a dis- 
mantled line-of-battle ship stripped to her lower masts, and her white mast- 
heads and the fore and main-tops just showed above the roofs of the build- 
ings. This was not the Russia nor the Ezekiel, but a third ship, which 
never showed in front.” 

Newspaper-readers may remember that Mr. Hughes got into a 
scrape with his little boat at Sweaborg. Here is the story; time, 
immediately after the bombardment. 

‘On Sunday evening, my friend Mr. Lodge, of the Indian Army, a great 
enthusiast in military matters, was most anxious to see what damage we had 
really done, and what progress the enemy had really made in raising and 
arming new works of defence. 

** Accordingly, an hour before dark, I got the Pet under way, and we 
went in; there was a nice evening breeze blowing towards the shore, and we 
carried our largest sails. 

“Leaving Ronskiir and its group of rocky isles on the left, we stood straight 
in for Vargo, passed a little low black rock in two fathoms, and reached a 
distance of about a thousand yards, or rather less, from the citadel. As we were 
in the act of hauling our wind, a light puff of smoke leaped from the heights 
of Bakholm, quickly followed by the report and the roar of the shot as it came 
nearer and nearer, and plunged sullenly into the sea. 

“Another and another followed; the citadel took up the fun; the ship 
Ezekiel,* not tobe outdone in courage, joined in the riot; and the great St. 
Nicholas battery, on Stora Rentan, chimed in. Hot shot, cold shot, solid 
shot, hollow shot and shell, the whole evil generation of iron projectiles, 
were hurled by three batteries of a first-class Russian fortress and a line-of- 
battle ship, at an unarmed and defenceless yacht. At Hango they showed 
us how Russian soldiers could fight, and here they showed us how Russian 
gunners and seamen could shoot : and preciously they did shoot! their round 
shot went roaring dismally overhead and fell far beyond us in the sea; the 
shell came curvetting towards us, their lighted fuzes sparkling in the dusk, 
and fell harmlessly tizzing, far away under our lee; one only burst near us, 
and two at the very muzzles of their own guns. 

“We could not help laughing with delight to see their abortive and 
ungenerous missiles plunged stupidly, one after the other, into the hissing 
waves, 

“* We held our course without alteration for perhaps ten minutes. Mr. 
Lodge kindly kept the lead going, and I tock care of the helm: our high 
topsail, shining white as fairies’ petticoats in the sunset, was a capital mark ; 
but they never succeeded in hitting us, or even throwing a shot decently 
near, As we approached Laghara, the last shot from Bakholm, thrown by 
a gun of enormous range, flew far over us, and this noisy display of puerile 
and unmanly rage came to an end. 

***On Sunday evening, an English yacht, the Pandora, with a party of 
amateurs, amongst whom was a lady on board, happened to get within range 
of the enemy’s guns, which fired eighteen shots at her, but fortunately they 
all missed.’ 

‘*¢ On the evening of the 12th, the Wee Pet yacht, with some officers of 
the Cossack on board, and Prince Leiningen among them, much to the an- 
noyance of the Admiral, stood in towards the forts about nine, and had a re- 
gular brisk fire opened upon her with red-hot shot and shell, and bursting 
and hitting near her without any results.’ 

‘* The former of these paragraphs is by the ingenious little gentleman in 
the Daily News, who has already afforded us some diversion. I must do 
him the justice to say that there is not one word of sober truth in his whole 
letter from beginning to end. 

“* The latter paragraph is by another ‘ various correspondent’ of the same 
paper, who mistakes the Kolus for a collier, and the Tourville for a trans- 

ort. 
“* Tf the officers, the amateurs, the Prince, and the young lady, were as 
ambitious of appearing without good reason in the newspapers as some people 
seem to be, they would doubtless feel greatly obliged to these gentlemen for 
their condescending notice. 

‘‘ The Pandora yacht, however, was not in any way concerned in this 
trifling affair. No officer of the Cossack, or of any other ship, was present ; 
Prince Ernest was not on board; and most decidedly we were not blessed 
with the presence of a young lady. 

** Tt will be seen that these gentlemen have made one or two mistakes; 
the worst mistake, however, consists in writing long letters to the public 
papers without taking the precaution to know anything of the facts they 
have attempted to record.” 

This is Mr. Hughes’s comment on the affair at Sweaborg. 

“ Of Nelson’s three great victories, two are distinctly opposed to the theories 
of modern tacticians ; and yet one of those victories prevented a hostile come 
bination, the other extinguished an invasion. 


* Probably the 74 of that name which fought with us at Navarino, 
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‘“‘ The naval service is and must be essentially a service of enterprise and 
daring, and to such a service two cautious victories are more prejudicial than 
a glorious defeat. 

** At present it seems a maxim that no enterprise should be undertaken 
which incurs a chance of loss or a probability of failure: those principles 
may be well enough in commercial eyes, but it is not thus that Cochrane, 
at ion, and Willoughby, and Nelson, and Exmouth, fought. 

‘* As regards this particular enterprise, there can be no difficulty in ad- 
mitting, that if the ships had gone in, men, and perhaps ships, would have 
been sacrificed. 

“ If they had gone crawling in, selon la régle, at about two knots an hour, 
in broad daylight, it is not difficult to perceive that the loss would have 
been heavy, though perhaps not out of proportion to the stake for which we 
were playing ; for conceive the value to this country of a British victory in 
the Baltic, now that we have subsided into the second rank at Sebastopol. 

“ We are not, however, prepared to admit that the resources of a seaman 
could suggest no other expedient than this. It was ascertained that no arti- 
ficial obstacles prevented the ships from approaching within five hundred 
yards of the batteries ; and as regards natural obstacles, where Russian sail- 
ing-ships can go by day, British steam-ships should not fear to venture even 
by night. Men who are accustomed to ply in the darkest and most tem- 

estuous seasons through intricate sands, without other assistance than the 

ead and a simple arrangement of lights, can easily understand that, com- 
manding as we did all the outside islands, which surround the approaches, 
we might have piloted our ships in by day or by night if we thought proper. 

“ The nights were dark enough for boats to sound every part of the chan- 
nel in safety ; and even in open day there was no great risk in doing so, and 
plenty of men ready and willing to undertake the task. 

“ On Thursday night, the enemy, probably engaged in quelling the fire, 
or perhaps disheartened by the disasters of the day, did not even fire upon the 
rocket-boats ; and it is not difficult to imagine the panic and dismay which 
would have been created at that crisis by the blaze of five hundred guns and 
the explosion of their shells in the narrow limits of these islands, a consider- 
able part of which was already on fire: add to this the uninterrupted fire of 
the 13-inch mortars from without and a large flotilla of gun and rocket boats 
closer in, and we can scarcely believe that such a shower of fire falling upon 
buildings already dried and heated by the neighbouring conflagrations would 
have failed to burn the whole of them. We know from General De Berg’s 
despatch how narrowly they escaped a still more destructive explosion than 
any which actually occurred; and it seems at all events probable that out of 
such a host of fiery projectiles some one ill-omened shell or rocket would have 
forced his way into the very vitals of their magazines. 

** Be this as it may, everything alive must have been driven under cover ; 
and the fires, probably increased twofold, must have been permitted to revel 
ad libitum. 

“ As regards the other side of the question, the ships would have encoun- 
tered the risk of being set on fire or sunk. But men of war were not built to 
be looked at, and steam-vessels are not like stone batteries, compelled through 
weal or wo to stand fast for ever and abide the issue of the strife. A ship 
has in this respect immense advantages: if the fire is too hot for her she can 
shift her berth; if she sees a weak position she can assail it; if she sustain 
damage, she can retire out of action and allow a fresh ship to supply her 
place. Add to this, that the glare of the conflagration, while it afforded us a 
mark which we could not miss, must have rendered all distant objects black 
and invisible to the enemy, 

** To do all these things in the dark among the rocks, requires accurate 
knowledge of the ground, a judicious and simple arrangement of lights, and 
seamanship of a very high order. If the thing had been attempted without 
these essential elements, the whole enterprise would have failed ; half, per- 
haps all, the ships would have gone ashore, and been knocked to pieces next 
morning. On the other hand, I venture to express my belief, that, with 
ie gd precautions and by good seamanship, a great exploit might have 

en performed, and important results would have followed.” 

We quoted last week a passage by Mr. Hughes in the Cambridge 
Essays, recommending increased severity in our application of 
naval force to distress the enemy’s coasts and mercantile popula- 
tion. Such advice may to some appear sanguinary and unchristian, 
and little to become the mouth of a clergyman. [But the real 
question is, whether such means would terminate the war more 
quickly ; in which case, the humanitarian method may really turn 
out the more sanguinary and cruel of the two. We are fighting 
with a power which will not yield till she is foreed : whatever 
tends to force her is justifiable on grounds of mercy as well as 
policy, provided the means taken are not such as to debase and 

egrade the men employed to execute them. Where any doubt 
on this point remains, certainly the means should not be employed: 
and it must be admitted that the morals of war are not as clearly 
settled as they might be. 

The volume concludes with some pleasantly written sketches of 
Stockholm, where the “ Wee Pet” is laid up for her next summer’s 
cruise. We hope Mr. Hughes may then see something that will 
repay him for his enterprise and pluck. Meanwhile, on the result 
of the policy or stupidity that controls our naval proceedings, 
this is the record of Mr. Hughes’s observations in the countries he 
visited. 

** Much also did we wonder what we should find going on in England: 
would our countrymen be aware that, even among our friends and kinsmen 
on the Continent, the decline of England’s power, the inefficiency of Eng- 
land’s Army, Navy, and Government, is the topic of the day? 

* Would it have occurred to men’s minds, that the paltry figure we have 
cut in the war is causing Swede and Dane and German to distrust the 
wooden walls, and to look to other quarters for a counterpoise to the great 
military power of Western Europe—that the name and fame of England, 
which cost so much to win, is oozing away from our ships, like Bob Acres’s 
courage from the tips of his fingers ?”’ 


LORD BROUGHAM’S STATESMEN OF THE TIME OF 
GEORGE THE THIRD.* 


Tae two volumes before us challenge attention, not only for them- 
selves, but as part of a revised and complete edition of Lord 
Brougham’s Works, undertaken at the suggestion of Messrs. Grif- 
fin, of London and Glasgow. The series is to consist of two 


Classes. 


* Historical Sketches of Statesmen who flourished in the Time of George IIT. 

enry Lord Brougham, F.R.S., Member of the National Institute of France, and 
of the Royal Academy of Naples. (Collected Works of Lord Brougham.) Volumes 
1.11, Published by Griffin and Company. 


The first will contain the historical, critical, and miscel- | 
By | 


laneous works, and extend to about ten volumes. The second 
class will contain the legal and political works, in about six vo- 
lumes. The contributions to the Edinburgh Review and the Iilus- 
trations of Paley’s Natural Theology will follow as separate publi- 
cations, in three volumes each, complete in themselves. From the 
specimens before us, they will be published in a sightly form, at a 
moderate price. 

Here is a goodly collection of writings for any man, more espe- 
cially for a man who was continually occupied in public and pri- 
vate business ; nor can there be found a more worthy occupation 
for the leisure of age than the correction and revision of works 
thrown off under the pressure of many claims, and often before the 
heat of party or personal conflict had altogether passed away. 
Some of the “ Historical Sketches” before us would have been 
improved by a still closer revision. There are mistaken con- 
clusions, signs of yehemence of feeling or of prejudice, and errors 
arising from haste or impetuosity, that would have been better 
removed. 

The faults of these productions, however, are far from outweigh- 
ing their merits and attraction,—as shown, indeed, by the con- 
tinual demand for the “Sketches,” in various forms at various 
prices. They are of varying merit, but they all more or less dis- 
play the power of sustaining attention, which accompanied the 
orator through his long career at the bar and in Parliament— 
the unrivalled energy that during forty years always carried him 
into the foremost ranks of public agitation or senatorial debate ; 
and, what is more than all, and which indeed gives its peculiar 
value to the work, the wide and familiar knowledge of men of all 
ranks and degrees, and the practical acquaintance, as an actor, 
with some of the most striking events of the century. Except Na- 
poleon and Wellington, no man of the past age has witnessed and 
borne a principal part in so many pod so great affairs. Perhaps 
no man has seen so much of various life with so keen a spirit of 
observation to profit by the opportunities. It is in fact the restless 
energy, and the yast extent and number of Brougham’s objects, to 
which the greater part of his literary shortcomings are owing. The 
Historical Sketches alone are enough for one man’s life, the collec- 
tion of the vast variety of materials being taken into consideration. 

In the first volume of “ Sketches” are printed the Letters of 
George the Third to Lord North during the American war, which 
the author made use of when originally writing the sketch of the 
King. In strictness, however, they are not the letters, but ex- 
tracts or abstracts. Lord Glenbervie, the son-in-law and executor 
of Lord North, lent the originals to George the Fourth ; and that 
pattern gentleman never returned and is supposed to have destroy- 
ed them. Luckily, however, they had previously been lent to Sir 
James Mackintosh, as materials for his History ; and Sir James 
made the copies and abstracts now printed. There existed no 
public reason for their destruction: indeed, we think the de- 
scriptions and conclusions of Lord Brougham on this point, and 
on the King in general, one of those parts that might have been 
advantageously modified. We are all of us too apt to look at men 
with the ideas of our own age instead of theirs; and George the 
Third has been much exposed to this disadvantage, especially in 
reference to the American war. In these familiar letters, the King 
comes out much better than his Ministers. His attention to business 
eveninthe most minute affairs was unwearied; nor did small matters 
divert his attention from large—from foreign affairs and the con- 
flict in America. The necessity of the Union with Ireland rose 
to his mind: he anticipated the hostile animus of France; he 
urges more than once the adoption of a plan (that has been 
attributed to Fox) which, ‘hough it would not have influenced the 
contest with America, would have allowed peace to be concluded 
without loss of character. It was to concentrate the forces scat- 
tered throughout America and throw them suddenly upon the 
Spanish colonies. In point of distinctness of view and resolution, 
there is no comparison between the King and his Minister; no 
appearance of personal feelings operating against the public in- 
terest. On the contrary, it is the Ministers who seem to be 
swayed by this or that friendly or family consideration. But, though 
the public character of the correspondence could not anger George 
the Fourth, some personal matters might revive unpleasant feel 
ings. The King writes to Lord North. 


10 Decr, 1780, 

** My late Fat when he came to Eng was near twenty-four years of age. 
His attendants were not numerous; but this is no rule for me, my Son bs on] 
18. I have given my Son for Robes and Privy Purse the exact sum I had. 
His Stables will be more expensive in Saddle Horses, as he will have 16, 
But by appointing a Groom of ye Stole, instead of a Master of the Horse, a 
set of Horses and two footmen are diminished. As he will live in my house, 
he will not need House Servs, As I thank Heaven my morals and course 
of Life but little resemble those too prevalent in the present age, so of all 
objects in this life the one I have most at heart is to form my children so as 
that they may be useful examples and worthy of imitation. You thought 
that, if the whole add! expense of my Children does not exceed £30,000, the 
money may be found. I have endeavoured to keep it to £20,000, 

** La Southampton, Col. Hotham, Mr. Lyle, and Col. Lake—average of 


| the expense of Prince of Wales and Prince Fred* for 3 y"* :— 


£12,441 16 3 


New Establts , 30,108 6 2 








17,566 911 Certain increased Exp. or £20,000 for 
all the Seven Princes. 


7 
15 Feby. 1781. 
“ From my Son’s (Pr. of W.) love of expense, I have already grounds to 
judge that the extraordinaries will be great. 
2 . 


* - * * 


. * 
“20 August 1781. 


‘ My eldest son got last year into an improper connexion w» an actress and 
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woman of indifft character, through the friendly assistance of L4 Malden. | 
He sent her letters, and very foolish promises, which undoubtedly by her 
conduct she has cancelled. Col. Hotham has settled to pay the enormous sum 
of 50007. for the letters, &c. being returned. You will therefore settle wh | 
him.” 

Additions have been made to some of the characters in the 
two volumes, and some seem to have been recast. The papers 
originally published in the Zaw Review under the title of 
“ Recollections of a Welsh Judge” are included in this volume as 
a continuous article. They form by no means the least attractive 
of its features. The subjects are various; they extend over a 
long period of time ; and each being briefly treated, there are more 
of the pithy and salient points presented than is practicable when 
a single individual is made the subject of an elaborate sketch. 
The dramatic character of an old raconteur is well sustained, 
though not prominently exhibited. This dramatic consistency, 
perhaps a result of leisure from Parliamentary strife, has given 
greater repose to the style and more finish to the execution. Who 
would take this story of Chief Baron O’Grady’s sarcasm, from the 
Recollections of the Irish Bar, for Brougham’s manner ? 

“ Macnally, a vulgar man, and therefore ever fond of keeping high com- 

any, was once showing off about his dinners at Leinster House, and would 
cae on the subject by affecting to complain of their plainness and scanti- 
ness. ‘How so?’ said the Chief Baron. ‘Why,’ says Macnally, ‘ for 
instance, yesterday, we had no fish at table.’ ‘Probably,’ said my Lord, 
‘they had eaten it all ix the parlour’; so fine was his wit. But in more 
broad jesting Chief Baron Patterson was at least equal. He once addressed 
a Grand Jury on the state of the country, then disturbed by the cabals, in- 
trigues, and squabbles of the great rival powers or families of Agar, Flood, 
and Bushe. ‘It is truly painful,’ said his Lordship, ‘to contemplate; but 
how can it be otherwise when the land is flooded with corruption, each man 
eager only for place, and every dush conceals a villain ?’”’ 

Some of the matter seems derived from tradition or the conver- 
sation of others. We should hardly have thought that Brougham 
could remember the first Lord Ellenborough as a barrister going 
the Northern circuit, or even Baron Wood, who was not raised to 
the Bench till 1807. However, contemporary information by a 
good observer, especially in the form of story, is almost as good 
as observation itself. Brougham knew the men, and knew the 
life; and very living his pictures are. He throws a new light on 
the tribunal of the circuit-mess with its mock parade. Its crier, 
its attorney-general, its very mummery, were not a meaningless 
reflex of the past, when such things were of actual life. Neither 
were its mock trials of alleged offenders mere practical jokes, or 
the ebullition of animal spirits burlesquing its daily business. 
There was a deeper meaning behind. 

“Tn all this there was implied, and not at all concealed, a most salutary 
watchfulness over the professional conduct of the circuit. Every one felt 
that he was observed in all he did, out of court as well as in. No one, 
indeed, was suffered to withdraw himself from the jurisdiction, as by not 
frequenting the bar-table. If any person remainedseveral days absent from 
the mess, and it appeared that he had dined in his lodgings, being in good 
health, he was cited to appear; and if necessary, the messenger of the cir- 
cuit, with his assistants, was despatched to bring him bodily into court. The 
certainty that any undue means taken to obtain practice would be visited by 
punishment, and if persisted in by disgrace, even by expulsion from the 
circuit, was oe ever before the eyes of all. Even the jests were sub- 
servient—ancillary, as we say—tothesame end. They kept us ever in mind 

the serious visitations ready at any moment to come down upon real 
offences; they were like the crack of the waggoner’s whip, to be followed by 
the stroke if the ear had been assailed in vain. Then, to the mummery of 
the circuit all were forced to bow. Whoever appeared in coloured clothes 
had to pay for it by a fine, following a lecture by the Attorney-General, 
[Law] in which the propriety of mode and dressing of the person was the 
subject of discourse: the rich wardrobes of various ) Be Be were gorgeously 
described ; how Mr. Sergeant Cockell might, if he chose, dazzle the astonished 
sight with whole yards of cloth of gold across his portly paunch; how Mr. 
Law himself could revel in the most flowery satins; how the very Crier 
[Wood] could appear so bedizened in lace that he might burn for hundreds 
of pounds. The sumptuary laws were intended to diminish the expense of 
the circuit to poorer men.” 

In these pages Ellenborough comes out as more genial than he 
appears in history. Politics, and a temper that perhaps did not 
improve by age and high place, may have jaundiced the public 
eyes as regards his better qualities. The wit of my Lord Chief 
Justice, which has looked so grim to the outer world, might only 
have been sportively dry to those who knew the man. 

“Law was, on the contrary, always much esteemed, as well as highly ad- 
mired for his eminent abilities. His boldness, his manly independence of 
mind, fearless alike of the bench and the bar, his honest openness of de- 
meanour, his hatred of anything mean, his scorn of all cant, added to the 

werful eloquence which placed him above most men, and the great know- 

e of his profession which he undeniably possessed long before he came 
to the bench, but which he greatly extended afterwards, all secured him an 
extraordinary weight among his brethren of the circuit. Added to this, the 
pungency of his somewhat coarse wit, his broad, odd, sometimes grotesque 
pokes, his hearty merriment, which he seemed to enjoy rather by his quaint 
ook and his indescribable manner, than by any hearty laughing—altogether 
formed a most agreeable and lively person, whether to hear in court or to 
meet in society. I remember one of his chosen subjects (butts as they might 
be called) was Sylvester Douglas (afterwards Lord Glenbervie.) There was 
no end of the laugh ever ready to come at Law’s call and at Douglas’s ex- 
penee. Sometimes he would dub him the Solicitor-General, in allusion 
to his constant asking for ons that fell. Then he would swear that 
Douglas kept a Scotchman, at half-a-crown a week, always on the look-out, 
and to sit up all night, that he might be called if any one died in place. He 
had a notion that Douglas’s age was extremely great, nay, that he believed 
he was the Wandering Jew ; and one morning, when in court some doubt 
arose whether a statute was made in the fifth or sixth of Elizabeth—‘ Send,’ 
said Ned Law, ‘for Douglas, in the coffeehouse; he is likely to remember 
its-passing.’ Nor did this even cease on Douglas leaving the bar. I well 
remember, when the kingdom of Etruria was announced by Bonaparte, and 
no one for some time was named, we were speculating who was to have it : 
Ned Law told us in the morning at Frank's, ‘ Don’t you know? Glenbervie 
hag asked for it, and has great hopes.’ ” 
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ANNUAL GIFT BOOKsS.* 


AttnoveH the day of the Annuals has long since passed in a 
literary point of view, the kindly feelings and the genial time 


, which first made them so widely popular still require a handsome 


book, that may serve as a “Friendship’s Offering,” or a compli- 
ment of the season. Mr. Bogue not only applies himself to fur- 
nish this desideratum in the continuation of old favourites, but 
puts forward another Annual, under the title of Zhe Rhine and 
its Picturesque Scenery, described by Henry Mayhew. 

The idea is not altogether new. Years ago, the Landscape 
and the Picturesque adopted the similar course of combining 
plates and letterpress in a volume of tours, so as at once to in- 
form the mind and please the eye. Indeed, we are not sure but 
that the Rhine formed the subject of one of the Landscape An- 
nuals. Be this as it may, it is long enough ago to bear doing 
again in the oldfashioned mode—that is, views of the most 
striking scenery, accompanied by description, historical allu- 
sion, or traditional stories. For one portion of his tour Mr. 
Henry Mayhew is sufliciently qualified. In the lower part 
of the river, where Goldsmith’s epithet of “lazy ” may be as 
well applied to the stream of the Maese as that of its neigh- 
bour the Scheldt,—where the land is below the water, the 
landscape dependent for its interest upon its novelty and peculiar- 
ity, rather than upon any intrinsic beauty, and where a sort of 
regular routine animated by a plodding but by no means a dull 
spirit animates daily life——Mr. Mayhew is at home. His literal 
description, depending for effect upon the enumeration of well- 
selected but minute features of a subject, is fitly adapted for Hol- 
land, and its quaint old houses, quaint old customs, and its some- 
what formal life. Cologne, with its Roman remains, its celebrated 
churches, including the unfinished cathedral and the well-worn 
legend thereunto attached, are scarcely so fitted for the manner 
of the author; though there is enough of the mere town to suit 
his method. As he ascends the stream, to “ the castled crag of 
Drachenfels” and “ the broad and bounding Rhine,” with moun- 
tains rising from the banks, and ruins associated with tales of 
diablerie or feudal chivalry and passion, Mr. Mayhew gets more 
and more out of his element. The whole becomes lost in a crowd 
of details, and the spirit of poetry and romance is rather over- 
whelmed by literalness. Yhat the author does, however, he 
does accurately: it may be somewhat ponderous, but it is vera- 
cious in a way. 

Holland is not only the most truly characteristic, and therefore 
the most interesting, but the most informing part of the book. 
The means by which the land is defended from the sea has been 
often enough described before; but Mr. Mayhew’s particulars as 
to height, breadth, and thickness, more truly realize the nature 
and extent of the works than would be accomplished by a more 
sprightly account. 

“But the river-roads and streets are not the most peculiar though per- 
haps the most striking, feature of Holland. If we pecs | ascend high enough 
in a balloon to narrow the whole of the Netherlands into a mere span, the 
country would seem like a spider’s web with its many threads of water; 
though at the same time, we should see it almost like a tiny fortress hemmed 
in by a ring of rampart walls against its great ocean enemy without. 

‘* These sea-bulwarks are what are termed the dykes; and along their tops 
run the roads of the country and the streets of the towns. The High Street 
of Rotterdam, for instance, stands upon one of these, and the highway to the 
village of Scheidam is merely a continuation of the same embankment. 

‘** The dykes, at first sight, strike the beholder as no extraordinary work ; and 
it is not until we find that a considerable part of the country of Holland lies 
some twenty-four feet beneath the level of the sea at high-tide, and that it has 
merely a fence of mud banks to fortify the land against the terrors of invasion 
from the host of waters about it, that the mind becomes awakened to the,vast- 
ness and importance of the structures. 

“Nor is it in summer-time, when the surrounding rivers are half dried 
up, and the ocean without is placid and beautiful as some vast lake, that we 
are able to arrive at a sense of the protection afforded by the belt of sea-walls 
to the people within them; but only during the tempests of winter, when 
the terrible waves are towering to the sky; like liquid mountains, and the 
tide has risen wy ! feet above its usual height, owing to the immense body 
of water from the Atlantic having been driven by the gales across the Ger- 
man Ocean towards the narrow Straits of Dover, and there being dammed u 
as it were, so that the vast flood is forced back upon the Dutch coast, onl 
leans, with all its stupendous weight, against the ridge of dykes around the 
Nether-country. It is at such times, indeed, that we learn how much pro- 
perty and how many lives depend upon the strength of these same ocean- 
bulwarks. It is fearfully interesting then to walk at the foot of one of the 
great dykes, and to hear the heavy waves beating like so many battering- 
rams against the outer side of the mud wall, and to know by the noise that 
the ocean is already some twenty feet above the head. * * * 

‘“‘ The dykes are sometimes forty feet high, and their foundation, which is 
generally of clay, is from 120 to 150 feet in width. The dyke itself is com- 
posed of clay—if not entirely, at least on the outside; and the interior is 
filled with a mixture of earth, clay, and sand. The face of the dike is 
thatched, as it were, with willow twigs, interlaced into a kind of wicker- 
work, the interstices of which are filled with puddled clay. This wicker- 
work lasts but a few years; so that, as it requires to be repeatedly renewed, 
a number of willows have to be grown in Holland for the purpose. The 
base of the dyke is generally protected by masonry, and strengthened by 
large heaps of stones and rows of piles ; while the summit is mostly planted 
with trees, because their roots are found to bind the soil firmly together.” 

The steel plates with which the book is illustrated present their 
designer, Mr. Birket Foster, in a new medium, as he has been 
hitherto known by wood-engravings almost exclusively. Here he 
becomes so much like any other competent artist without strong 
originality, that one would hardly recognize him. He tends 

* The Keepsake, 1856. Edited by Miss Power. With beautifully-finished En- 
gravings, from Drawings by the First Artists, engraved under the Superintendence 
of Mr. Frederick A. Heath. Published by Bogue. 

The Rhine and its Picturesque Scenery. Illustrated by Birket Foster. De- 
scribed by Henry Mayhew. Rotterdam to Mayence. Published by Bogue. 

The Court Album : a Series of Portraits of the Female Aristocracy. Engraved by 
the best Artists. Published by Bogue, 
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rather to the romautic humour of the tourist than to Mr. May- 
hew’s literal tone. An illustration of another sort is the binding, 
which presents, with some fair auxiliary decorations, an escutcheon 
blazoned, and blazing, with the arms of Prussia, Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Wurtemburg, Saxony, Frankfort, and Belgium. 


The Keepsake does not come upon the reader with the same 
feeling of freshness as Zhe Rhine, because we have had the frame- 
work of the book before us year after year withoutintermission. A 
volume of “ miscellanies”—tales and sketches, prose and verse 
alternately mingled—can afford no variety of plan; and the time, 
we fear, has gone by for much novelty of style and matter. Yet 
some names of literary notoriety linger about the once aristocratic 
Keepsake. Mr. Alaric Watts contributes a couple of stanzas of 
apology, not striking, but with a neat and pretty close. Barry 
Cornwall's “ River” recalls the style of his best ballads, but it 
wants object. The author of Festus has both poetical feeling 
and imagery in his “ Farewell”: the effect is marred because the 
reader does not exactly know to whom, or why, the writer is bid- 
ding adieu. Mr. Chorley has a pretty incident in verse—a “Glee | 
Maiden” of the olden time recounting her gains to her father; the 
spell which acted on her hearers being the thought of him. Mr. 
Octavius Friere Owen has written a species of mythological satire, 
the gist of which is a magic glass that exhibits the inward thoughts 
in contrast with the outward appearance. The conception is not 
new ; and the execution, though not lame, is deficient in the point | 
and finish such things require. It is, however, more a reflex of | 
the living world than any of the other poetical pieces, and is | 
therefore more removed from poetical conventionalism. 

In prose, Mrs. 8. C. Hall contributes a pretty sketch of “ Cousin 
Kate,” with a little incident in which straightforward, strong- 
minded Kate, is more than a match for an attorney. Mr. Albert 
Smith has written his reminiscences of “ Bedfordia,’—possibly 
with some confounding of ages or generations, and some extension 
of place, as well as with a spice of exaggeration for effect; but, 
like Mr. Friere Owen’s “ Vulcan and Momus,” dealing with the 
actual, and therefore, we think, the best of the prose. These are 
the boundaries of the region; pushed a little beyond reality in the 
Western direction, to include Tottenham Court Road and the 
author’s comment, while the true Southern boundary is Great 
Russell Street. 

“TI would detine Bedfordia as somewhat freely bounded on the East by the 
Foundling Hospital, and on the West by that of Middlesex. Northwards, 
the New Road forms its frontier; and to the South, the rolling tide of Oxford 
Street prevents its respectability from running astray into St. Giles’s. Its 
inhabitants would repudiate Tottenham Court Road if they could, but it is 
impossible. It is the great artery of the quarter ; and were it, in surgical 
phrase, ‘taken up,’ no other branches could carry on the circulation of vi- 
tality into the contiguous component members. 

“Tt comprises several squares beside the one from which it takes its name. 
The frigid Fitzroy, the respectable Russell, the bland Bloomsbury, and the | 
two-windowed Torrington, ventilate its atmosphere. A large portion of its 
inhabitants live as they choose; an equally large portion live as they can. 
Russell Square is the region of the first class; Rathbone Place of the second. 

“ Let us consider the first. Possibly nowhere else in London is the con- 
ventional mechanism of set social life so gravely observed. The heavy 
morning-call in the heavier carriage—the raide routine of the socicty alto- 
gether—the grim grind of the dull dinner-parties—the belief that certain 
articles can only be procured at certain shops, and those the most expensive 
—the creed that establishes the importance of the tongue and brains of Gun- | 
ter on the table over the tongues and brains of anybody round it—the im- 
mature French beans in April, not because they are nice, but because they 
are dear—the drawingroom-table with the same books and articles on it, in 
the same places, from year to year—the loss what to say next in conversa- 
tion, and the leaden platitude that it turns out to be when it is said—the 
pompous, empty arrogance of disbelief in the immeasurable self-relying su- 
periority of artistic and literary life,—all these attributes, and thousands of 
others that their combined influences, acting together, produce, characterize 
* the Squares.’ 

“ Once leave the squares, and the population of the streets of Bedfordia 
is more varied than that of any other department of London. It is par ex- 
cellence the ‘ Quartier des Arts.’ From the varied struggling for a liveli- 
hood in Rathbone Place, to the academical aspirations of Upper Charlotte 
Street, there is not a floor that does not boast an ‘artiste’ as an occupant. 
Heaven only knows how a great part of these folks live. Not the painters 
who cut large bits out of the fronts of the houses over the windows ; nor the 
sculptors who have roomy studios behind, opening into the mews, with the 
same dusty old plaster heads, and big hands, and casts of human chines 
hanging about—of no earthly use but to look professional, as tea~dealers dis- 
play mandarins and Chinese lanterns—not these clever folks, who are more 
or less established ; but the ‘ professors.’ rofessors swarm hereabouts. 
They teach the accordian, and model in leather, and have classes for 
dancing, French, wax-tlowers, potichomanie, the guitar, photography, and 
dressmaking.” 








The “ letterpress” of the Court Album is, as usual, simply a 
species of heraldic notice of the family of the lady whose portrait 
is to be illustrated. These notices, we think, are better done than 
formerly, because they are closer and more precise. The only no- 
tice that mixes much of fanciful tradition with the genealogy is 
the story of the worm of Lambton, told in connexion with the 
Countess of Durham’s portrait. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Although no work of distinguished eminence has appeared this week, the 
publishers still labour pretty freely in their calling, and with a tendency to- 
wards books of travels. Mr. Sawer sends forth two ample volumes 
on Damascus and its adjoining territories, the result of five years’ 
observation and study by the Reverend J. L. Porter. In two Parts | 
of their Traveller’s Library, Messrs. Longman have included Mr. Hutchin- | 
son’s Narrative of an Exploration in a fresher but more fatal district—the 
Niger and its waters. A work which is likely to excite much attention for 
its author is Mr. Smith O'Brien's treatise on the ‘Principles of Govern- 
ment,” the result of his exile in Van Diemen’s Land, published by Mr. 


Duily. Actuated by private friendship, the Reverend R. C. Fell has produced 
a biography of a London Alderman, the late Mr. Kelly. Three different 
publishers have supplied the public with three fictions, two of which relate 
to modern life; while ‘ Nonpareil House,”’ by Mr. Curling, carries back his 
readers to the time of the Great Rebellion. 

Five Years in Damascus ; including an Account of the History, Topo- 
graphy, and Antiquities of that city; with Travels and Researches in 
Palmyra, Lebanon, and the Hauran. By the Reverend J. L. Porter, 
A.M, F.RS.L. In two volumes. With Maps and Illustrations. 

Narrative of the Niger, Tschadda, and Binui Exploration ; including 
a Keport on the Position and Prospects of Trade up those Rivers; 
with Remarks on the Malaria and Fevers of Western Africa. By 
T. J. Hutchinson, Esq., her British Majesty’s Consul for the Bight of 
Biaffra. [Traveller's Library.] In two parts. 

Principles of Government ; or Meditations in Exile. By William Smith 
O'Brien. In two volumes, 

Passages from the Private and Official Life of the late Alderman Kelly ; 
with Extracts from his Correspondence. By the Reverend R. C. Fell. 

Nonpareil House ; or the Fortunes of Julian Mountjoy. By Henry 
Curling, Author of * Recollections of the Mess-Table and the Stage,” 
In three volumes. 

The Mouse of Elmore: a Family History. In three volumes, 

Blanche and her DBetrothed: a Tale. Told by Herself, -In three 
volumes. 


Historical Sketches of the Angling Literature of All Nations. By 
Robert Blakey, Author of the ** History of the ge of Mind,” 
&e. &c. To which is added, a Bibliography of English Writers on 


Angling. 

If the date of July in the preface indicates the period of publication, Mr. 

lakey’s Sketches of the Literature of Angling have been a long time in 
reaching us. Summer, too, is a more appropriate season for thoughts of 
fishing than “ drear-nighted December.” The Sketches, however, are plea- 
sant reading for all seasons. We learn how the ancient Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians angled, and what fish they caught, as proved to us from their sculp- 
tures and pictures ; as well as the fishy doings of those peoples, told with a sort 
of lively learning. The Jews, the Greeks, the Romans, are in their turn ex- 
hibited, in the character of what old Isaac calls “ piscator”’ ; and the subject 
is pursued through the dark night of the middle ages, till Wynkin de Worde 
and the treatise of Juliana Berners. From the establishment of printing 
there is no Jack of books; they increase with each successive generation, But 
original writers are as rare as ever, till the present century, when philoso- 

hy has been applied to practical art; Davy, and we know not who besides, 
Pow wielded rod and line. Besides the practice of angling, Mr. Blake 
describes the superstitions connected with fish, whether religious, medical, 
or prophetic ; and notices the heraldic and numismatic honours of the finny 
tribe. He also handles a good many miscellaneous topics. In short, the 
book is an agreeable mélange both of learned and light literature, a shade 
overdone in the last particular. ] 

A Popular History of Birds ; comprising a Familiar Account of their 
Classification and Habits. By Adam White, Assistant, Zodlogical 
Department, British Museum. 

[Mr. White’s * History of Birds” is a very agreeable and instructive book ; 
popular, yet sufficiently scientific. In a single volume, the details of so lar, 

a subject cannot be expected. The author satisfies himself with broadly 
touching upon the features, natural characteristics, and habits of the prin- 
cipal representatives of the feathered tribes, classed in their respective places 
after the system of Gray. The book is fully illustrated by coloured plates 
of a superior kind, and altogether forms a worthy companion to the similar 
sketches of various subjects of natural history that have been published by 
Mr. Reeve. The popularity of its character and the elegance of its plates 
render the volume well adapted for a gift-book.] 

Faith and Practice; or an Exposition of the Leading Principles and 
Corresponding Duties of Natural and Revealed Religion: a Treatise 
chiefly intended for popular use. By the Reverend John Penrose, 
M.A., formerly of C.C.C, Oxford, and Author of the Bampton Lecture 
Sermons for 1808, 

[This is emphatically a good book; excellent in object, moderate and chari- 
table in tone, grave and scholarly in treatment, without a dull or diffuse. 
It is not, however, a book which is adapted for review in a lay journal, on 
account of its subject, which is a mixture of theology and metaphysics. The 
theology, among other topics, carries us to proofs of the existence of God and 
his attributes, derived from a survey of many portions of creation, to the 
question of a future state, the doctrine of Providence, and the nature of 
Jhrist. The metaphysics involve arguments upon these and subordinate 
topics ; not always dealing with subjects strictly metaphysical in their na- 
ture, but becoming very closely so as regards the mind of man. A _news- 
paper can only, with propriety, treat theology as applied to the conduct of 
men and enforced by illustrations drawn from nature and society.] 

The Adventures of the Caliph Haroun “Alraschid. Recounted by the 
Author of “ Mary Powell.” 

[There is a falling-off in the interest of the Caliph Haroun’ Alraschid, 
compared with this writer's previous tales; and the causes are various. 
Formerly, when sometimes dealing with known names, the heroes or 
heroines of the author of “Mary Powell’’ (except in the case of Palissy 
the Potter) were persons of whom few or no particulars have been pre- 
served ; so that, while the reader felt an interest in the subject, there were 
no associations to be disturbed by the necessary changes or interpolations of 
fiction. The Caliph Haroun Airaschid is the hero of Eastern romance, 

as conspicuous in history as Saladin himself, if the events of his reign are 
more obscure. One of two things consequently happens: the adventures 
which the reader knows already have no novelty ; in those which are added 
he is startled or disappointed. Another cause of failure is the absence of the 
Oriental mind and manner. The addition of historical matter to the adven- 
tures proper, so as to produce a kind of “life and times,” has necessitated 
rewriting the received adventures. But —ey of style is attained at 
the expense of nature. The imitation is palpable, the European mind being 
continually visible. The young Haroun and his boy friend Giafar, when 
introduced to each other by the Caliph, “promptly embraced; and having 


| eyed one another, they clave unto one another from that time forth for 
| evermore ”’ : 


and afterwards we find them “together pouring out all their 
young thoughts.” This is not only English, but with a touch of the cant of 
sentiment. } 
Poems of Ten Years. (1846—1855.) ~ Mrs. D. Ogilvy. 

[These poems, written as occasion prompted during ten successive years, 
are of a miscellaneous character; and, we infer from the nature of the sub- 
jects, were in part dependent for their origin upon the place where the 
fair writer happened to be. In 1846, the topics are mostly Anglo-Indian,; 
and “The Child’s Departure from India,” in which the feelings of the 


' mother are the theme, is the best poem in the book. The next year, 1847, 


carries us to the European Continent; and one of the pieces, written on a 
convent near Boulogne, contains a very pretty bit of description—life itself. 
In various parts of the Continent Mrs. Ogilvy would seem to have been re- 
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siding for some years: at least she draws hersubjects from incidents or land- | 
scapes of the Rhine and Italy, mingled with recollections of Scotland, public 
events, and “occasional” themes, There is fluency, imagery, and poetical | 
treatment, in almost every piece; but the fluency is of a mischievous nature, 
for it leads the writer to run down her subjects. Whether Mrs, Ogilvy 
could attain to high try, may be questioned. If she has the natural , 
—_ she will not achieve success till she bring more art and industry to 
upon the task, instead of leaving her pieces when they have reached a 
certain self-satisfying point. Weseem to have met some of the poems be- 
fore; but perhaps it is only the style which suggests the notion. ‘his style 
is highly conventional, and of the drawingroom school.] 
The Poetry of Creation. In seven parts. By Nicholas Michell, Au- 
thor of ** Ruins of Many Lands.” 
[Mr, Nicholas Michell made a mistake when he chose creation for the sub- 
ject of apoem. He is not able to soar so high as the heaven of heavens, the 
actual presence of the Deity, the creation of the world, and Paradise. He 
cannot even reach the tone of thought which is requisite for such a theme, 
or select a propermetre. His versitication is that of the Giaour; and the 
reader, when supposed to be in Heaven or in Eden, is perpetually reminded 
of Byron or Moore. A large part of the Poetry of Creation deals with the 
world as it now is, in a species of descriptive geographical survey. The style 
in this part is not so misappropriate as in the earlier cantos, but the whole is 
imitative, though fluent and tripping.] 
A Pocket Dictionary of the English ‘and Turkish Languages. By G. 
Sauerwein. 
on handy little volume for the pocket ; containing a copious Anglo-Turkish 
ictionary of useful words likely to occur in practice—and some more, per- 
bape, than are likely. The Turkish words are printed in Roman characters ; 
and the dictionary is preceded by directions for the pronunciation,—which 
ge difficult trom its nicety. We suspect, a brief phrase-book would be 
the most useful for a visitor to the East, unless he intends to study the 
language, in which case the grammar and the proper Turkish claracter 
should be acquired. ] 
Medley. By Cuthbert Bede, B.A., Author of “ Motley,” &c. 
hi, collection of funny papers in prose and verse, illustrated by wood-cuts. 
‘he thing is not very new, but it is clever, and laughable ] 
Mesmerisin in its relation to Health and Disease, and the present state 
of Medicine. By William Neilson, Esq. 


Fort Royal and its Saints : being the * Select Memoirs of Port Royal.” 

By M. A. Schimmelpenninck. Fifth edition, somewhat abridged. 
SERIALS. 

Little Dorrit. By Charles Dickens. With Illustrations by H. K. 
Browne. No. 1. December. 

[There are three chapters and part of a fourth chapter in this first number 
of Little Dorrit. Each of the three chapters has more or less of a mystery, 
and there is the beginning of another mystery in chapter fourth, The story 
opens in a prison at Marseilles, where an Italian smuggler is confined in the 
same cell asa gentleman of the Mantilini class, who is carried off to be tried for 
the murder of his wife. The second chapter introduces the reader to the laza- 
retto, and a company in their last day of quarantine, who on obtaining their 
frecdom adjourn to an hotel. A “ practical’’ couple and their daughter, with 
Mr. Clennam, a fellow traveller, are doubtless part of the future dramatis per- 
sone; but the mysterious persons are a “ scornful lady’’ with a melodramatic 
air, and a foundling waiting-maid of a most violent temper. The mystery of 
the third chapter is more latent. Its striking features are a dull wet Sun- 
day, done or overdone in the wonted way of Dickens, with some allusions to 
the benefit of Sunday exhibitions; and the return of Mr. Cleunam from 
India to his paternal home, where he was made wretched by the strict and 
aed religion of his parents, especially of his stern strong-minded mother. 

this chapter there is a slight adumbration of * Little Dorrit,’ evidently 
with a mystery attached. The opening of the fourth chapter indicates fur- 
ther mystery in the form of ‘*a dream which was not all adream.”’ In the 
execution the weakest point is the manner, degenerated into an unattractive 
mannerism ; the strongest point is the indication of the wretcheduess pro- 
duced by a narrow, hard, vindictive Calvinism. ] 

The Hungarian Generals of the War 1848-1849: Tlistorical and Bio- 
— Sketches, with Portraits of the most distinguished Generals. 

y Richard Gelich, late Major of the Staff, attached to the General 
Staff-Section of the Hungarian Ministry of War. Part I. 
{A work of this kind, which proposes to take a full review of the Hungarian 
war in the form of a biographical notice of the Generals engaged in it, can- | 
not be judged of till its completion. Under the title of a life of General 
Mészaros, the first number contains a summary sketch of the war from the 
beginning to the end. For although the General was a worthy man, an 
honest patriot, and a good soldier as an administrator or second, he was too 
old, and too much accustomed to the established Austrian routine, to be fit | 
for the posts of War Minister and Commander-in-chief during the stirring 
days of the Hungarian Revolution. The consequence is, that the biography 
is quite subordinate to the historical sketch. ‘The most curious part is the 
account of the vanity and weakness or culpable ambition of Kossuth, in de- 
throning the Austrian dynasty ; which, in Major Gelich’s opinion, led to the | 
loss of Hungarian independence. ] 
ALMANACKS, 

The British Almanack: of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- | 
ledge, for the Year of Our Lord 1856, being Bissextile or Leap Year. | 

Companion to the Almanack; or Year-Book of General Information, 
for 1856. 

As usual, the “Companion, or Year-book”’ is the chief feature of this 

ouble annual, as containing that novelty of subject which an estab- 
lished almanack scarcely admits of. In the first part, Mr. De Morgan’s 
“‘Notes on the History of the Coinage” may be praised as a paper that well 
combines antiquarian information with numismatic knowledge, an extensive 
acquaintance with the qualities which render money useful as a medium apart | 
from coinage, and sagacious common-sense. The history of the efforts to | 
procure Agricultural Statistics, and a coup-d’wil of the Civil Service question, 
are both informing and well-digested papers. ‘‘ Shipwrecks and Life-Boats”’ 
has some startling facts as to the mond ms of annual wrecks and loss of life. 
The second part of the Year-Book contains the usual statistics, abstracts of 
legislation, and the view of public improvements that have been made in | 
architecture; closing with a terse story of “the Campaign,”—in which | 
rather too much weight is ascribed to the representations of newspaper | 
eorrespondents. ] 

Parker’s Church Calendar and General Almanack, for the Year of Our 
Lord 1856: containing information relating to the Church, the Uni- 
Versities, and the State; a Calendar, with the Daily Lessons; Statis- 
tics of the Population, &c.; and a variety of other useful Information. 
Second year of issue. 

deme of statistical information relating to the Episcopal Churches of | 

gland, America, and the Colonies, with a more summary notice of Dis- | 
senters, are the leading characteristics of this publication. There is also the | 
usual official and business matter, as well as some more immediately relating 
to the clergy. The whole is carefully arranged and neatly displayed.] 





| was co-inheritor ” ; 


Fine Arts. 


LABARTE’S ART HANDBOOK.* 

The translator’s preface describes this ample volume as treating of art 
applied to the objects of domestic life; a definition which may be ac- 
cepted, but in a broad sense, as the panoply of war and the paras 
phernalia of the church are included more or less fully. “ It was origin- 
ally written as an introduction to a descriptive catalogue of the Debruge- 
Duméail Collection, of which M. Jules Labarte, its accomplished author, 
and is a work of reputation and authority in France, 
For the English reader it may be termed the best general book of refer- 
ence, at once full and rapid, with which he can prepare himself for a visit 
. such a collection as the Museum of Ornamental Art at Marlborough 

ouse. 

The plan of the book combines an historical sketch of the several arts 
from an early period of the Christian era down to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, where the art’s existence extends so far, with technical and critical 
particulars. It steers a reasonable middle course between art on the one 
hand and archeology or historic narrative on the other; not always so de- 
cisive in its judgments and sympathies as quite to satisfy the reader 
whose own opinions on the subject are formed, but ever ready to furnish 
him with accurate knowledge and enlarged material for study. In this 
way M. Labarte passes under review successively sculpture in its various 
branches falling within the scope of his purpose, painting and caligraphy, 
engraving, enamels, which he treats with considerable fulness, damascene 
work, goldsmith’s work, ceramic (or, as the translator has it, keramic) 
art, glass, armour, locksmithery, clock-work, ecclesiastical and domestic 
furniture, and, in briefer mode, Oriental art. Interspersed with the more 
technical matter, short but agreeable biographical summaries occur every 
now and then; as in the cases of Cellini, Palissy, and Béttcher; and the 
development of the art-history often includes particulars of a more gene- 
ral bearing. Such is this glimpse into the despotism of Venetian legis- 
lation. 

“At the end of the fifteenth century, or rather in the first years of the 
sixteenth, the Venetian glassmakers distinguished themselves by a new in- 


| vention,—that of vases enriched with filagrees of glass, either white or co- 


loured, which twisted themselves into a thousand varied patterns, and ap- 
peared as if encrusted in the middle of the paste of the colourless and trans- 
parent crystal. This invention, which, while it enriched the vases with an 
indestructible ornamentation, preserved at the same time their light and 
graceful forms, gave a new impulse to the manufactories of glass ware, and 
caused their beautiful productions to be even more sought after by every na- 
tion of Europe. Accordingly, the Venetian Government used every possible 
precaution to prevent the secret of this new manufacture from being disco- 
vered, or Venetian workmen from carrying away this branch of industry to 
other nations. 

‘Already, in the thirteenth century, a decree of the Great Council had 
prohibited the exportation, without the authority of the state, of the princi- 
pal materials used in the composition of glass. On the 13th of February 
1490, the superintendence of the manufactories of Murano was intrusted to 
the chief of the Council of Ten; and, on the 27th of October 1547, the Coun- 
cil reserved to itself the care of watching over the manufactories, to prevent 
the art of glassmaking from being carried abroad. Yet all these precautions 
did not appear to have been sufficient; and the Inquisition of State, in the 
26th article of its statutes, announced the following decision—‘ If a work- 
man transport his art into a foreign country, to the injury of the republic, 
a message shall be sent to him to return. If he does not obey, the persons 
most nearly related to him shall be put into prison... . . If, notwithstand- 
ing the imprisonment of his relatives, he persist in remaining abroad, an 
emissary shall be commissioned to put him to death.’ M. Dari, who, in his 
* Histoire de la République de Venise,’ has given us the text of this decree, 
which he had copied from the archives of the republic, adds that, in a docu- 
ment deposited in the archives of foreign atlairs, two instances are recorded 


| of the execution of this punishment on some workmen whom the Emperor 


Leopold had enticed into his states. 

* Resolutions of the Great Council, of the 22d of March 1705 and the 13th 
of April 1762, contirmed the measures previously taken, and added new 
rigours to the ancient laws, not only against the workmen who should 
establish themselves in foreign countries, but also against those who should 
divulge the secrets of the manufacture.” 

Of the 204 wood-cuts which illustrate this work, some are reproduced 
from the French edition, others from Kugler’s Handbook, previously 
published by Mr. Murray; others again, representing objects from the 
Londesborough and Berna! collections, &c., appear to be original. Dis- 
agreeable as they are, the examples which not unfrequently appear of 


; base styles must be pardoned, as clucidating the subject; but the refer- 


ences in the text are sometimes inexcusably careless. Thus, we are 
referred from reading of saddle-painting in the twelfth century to an 
illustration of it in the sixteenth; from a period of the Cologne school of 


| painting in which “the Byzantine school reigned paramount” to a pic- 
| ture in a highly advanced stage of Gothic; from embroidery in the 


fifteenth century to mosaic in the eighth; and from “the Greeks of the 
Lower Empire”’ to a masterpiece of Giotto. 

Generally, however, the editing and translation are extremely careful. 
Technical terms are often adopted from the French, but the translating 
lady sticks to plain English in the narrative. ‘The terms in question 
moreover are diligently explained in notes; foreign quotations and proper 
names are actually correct as a rule; and three indices—one general, 
one of proper names, and one, with brief descriptions, of the engravings— 
render the information in the volume more accessible. It is curious to 
note that the table of the abbreviations used with the proper names in- 


| cludes no abbreviation for “ English,” though there is one for so unart- 


istic a people as the “Swedish”; so little was art practised by natives 
of England in the middle ages, and so tardy has the French mind been 
in discovering that we have ceased by this time to be destitute in quite 
the same degree. 

* Handbook of the Arts of the Middle Ages and Renaissance, as applied to the 
Decoration of Furniture, Arms, Jewels, &c., &c. Translated from the French of 
M. Jules Labarte. With Notes, &c. Copiously Illustrated. Published by Murray. 


SIMPSON’S CRIMEAN CAMPAIGN.* 

Mr. Simpson’s lithographed designs in “ Colnaghi’s Authentic Series” 
are already widely familiar; but they are clever in addition to being 
opportune, and one may be pleased to look at them in a moderately-sized 
volume, as well as to turn them over in a large portfolio, This is what 

* The Campaign in the Crimea: an Historical Sketch, by George Brackenbury, 
accompanied by forty double-tinted Plates, from Drawings taken on the spot by 
William Simpson, Published by P. and D. Colnaghi., 
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we are enabled to do by the book before us. The designs have 
been reduced by the original lithographers; and a descriptive no- 
tice for each is written by Mr. Brackenbury, who supplies also an 
introductory account of the campaign. His late position as secretary at 
Kadikoi to the honorary agents of the Crimean Army Fund has not left 
many traces of personal experience in his narrative. He is indebted 
mainly to the correspondents of the Zimes and other journals, or to sources 
otherwise accessible; the materials of which he delivers in rounded 
periods. 





BIRTHS, 

On the 16th September, at Halifax, Nova Scotia, the Wife of Captain W. Hamilton 
Cox, R.A., of a daughter, which only survived a few hours. 

On the 19th November, at Bath, Lady Wade, of a daughter. 

On the 22d, in Thurloe Square, the Wile of Lieutenant-Colonel George Warren, 
of a son. 

On the 23d, at Clarendon Park, Lady Hervey Bathurst, of a son. 

On the 23d, in Onslow Square, the Hon, Mrs. Newdigate Burne, of a son. 

On the 23d, at Bowden Park, Chippenham, the Wife of Captain Gladstone, R.N., 
M.P., of a son. 

On the 23d, at Grosvenor Road, Birkenhead, Mrs. W. A. Jevons, of a daughter. 

On the 24th, at Bath, the Hon. Mrs. Henry Barrington, of a son. 

On the 26th, in Pulteney Street, Bath, the Wife of Major-General Studd, of Oxton, 
Devon, of a son. 

On the 25th, in Stanhope Street, Hyde Park Gardens, the Wife of the Rev, Baden 
Powell, of a daughter. : : 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 22d November, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Captain William Parker, 
son of the late Vice-Admiral Hyde Parker, C.B., and A.D.C. to Major-General Eden, 
commanding the Western District, to Sophia Mary, second daughter of Nathaniel 
Clarke Barnardiston, Esq., of the Ryes, near Sudbury, Suffolk. 

On the 22d, at the Chapel of St. Luke, Countess-Wear, near Exeter, the Rev. 
Howard Rice, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford, to Frances Elizabeth, only daughter 
of the late Captain the Hon. Charles Irby, R.N. : 

On the 27th, at the parish-churen, West Derby, Lancashire, by the Bishop of 
Lichfield, uncle to the bride, Captain Brooksbank, H.M. Thirty-eighth Regiment, 
to Anna Maria, daughter of the late Rev. Henry G. Lonsdale, Vicar of Lichitield. 

On the 28th, at St. Marylebone Church, Charles H. J. Rich, Esq., eldest son of Sir 
Charles H. Rich, Bart., to Harrict Theodosia, eldest daughter of the late John Stuart 
Sullivan, Esq., of Devonshire Place. 

On the 29th, at Totteridge, Herts, John Lee, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., of Doctors’ 
Commons, and Hartwell Park, Bucks, to Louisa Catharine Heath, eldest daughter 
of Robert Wilkinson, Esq., of Tottendge Park. 

DEATHS, 

On the 17th November, at Bexley, Kent, Hannibal Jones, Esq.; in his 90th year. 

On the 19th, at Cheltenham, Major John Brown, late Ninetieth Foot; in his 93d 

ar. 

On the 19th, at Torquay, the Hon. Harriet, wife of Charles Woodmass, Esq., and 
seventh daughter of the late Lord Erskine; in her 4lst year. 

On the 20th, at Bromley College, Kent, Jane, relict of the Rev. Denzil Ibbetson, 
formerly Rector of Halstead, in the same county; in her 96th year. 

On the 23d, at Cheltenham, William Merry, Esq., many years Deputy Secretary 
at War; in his 93d year. 

On the 24th, at Farnley Lodge, Cheltenham, Armitage Wigram, eldest son of Sir 
Charles Jackson, Puisne Judge at Calcutta; in his 8th year. 

On the 24th, at Clifton, Elizabeth, Dowager Lady Radcliffe ; in her 80th year. 

On the 25th, in Bryanston Square, Captain George Probyn, an Elder Brother of 
the Trinity House, and a Magistrate for the county of Middlesex. 

On the 25th, at Orleigh, Bideford, Devon, Zachary Clutterbuck Bayly, Colonel, 
late Royal Artillery ; in his 67th year. 

















On the 25th, at Brighton, George Joseph La Touche, Esq., son of Colonel David 


La Touche, of the county of Carlow, and of the Lady Cecilia La Touche. 
On the 25 
95th year. 
On the 25th, in Westbourne Terrace, Hyde Park, William Lawrence, Esq., Alder- 
man of Bread Strect Ward, and Magistrate for the county of Middlesex; in his 66th 








year. 

On the 26th, at Louth, Lincolnshire, Captain W. Hl. Henderson, R.N., C.B., Comp- 
troller-General of Coast Guards. 

On the 27th, at Poston Court, Herefordshire, Lady Boughton. 

On the 28th, at the house of his son, R. D. Thomson, M.D., F.R.S., Marlborough 
Hill, St. John’s Wood, the Rev. James Thomson, D.D., Minister of the parish of 
Eccles, Berwickshire, for fifty-one years; in his 83th year. 


, ,A2DPPDpD 

MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Wanr-orrice, Nov. 30.— Cara/ry.—2d Regiment of Dragoon Guards — Brevet-Majot 

H. Briscoe to be Major, by purchase, vice Brevet-Licut.-Col. P. Le P. Trench, who 

retires; Lieut. C. S. Hutchinson to be Capt. by purchase, vice Briscoe ; Cornet 

G. H. Allfrey to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hutchinson; W. C. Grant, Gent. to be 

Cornet, without purchase, vice Chadwick, promoted. 

Ist Drags.—Lieut. R. Clarke, from the Antrim Artillery Militia, to be Cornet, 

without purchase, vice Gratrex, appointed to the 13th Light Drags. 





25th, in the High Street, Southampton, Mr. William Sharland sen.; in his } 


whose promotion, without purchase, on 2d Oct. has been cancelled; Ensign R. H. 
Spratt to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Fitzgerald; C. B. K. Alleyne, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Crossman, promoted. The promotion of Ensign Bur- 
rowes to bear date Sept. 9, and not Oct. 2, 1855, as previously stated. 

50th Foot—Capt. G. P, Drought, from the 92d Foot, to be Capt. vice Macfarlane, 
who exchanges. 

60th Foot—Ensign T. R. Parr, from the 22d Foot, to be Ensign, without pur. 
The name of Ensign Austin is Frederick and not F. Piercy as previously stated. 

61st Foot—Lieut. C. R. Richardson to be Capt. without purchase, vice Powys. 
dec.; Ensign W. Dowler to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Richardson; 8, B 
Elkington, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Dowler. 

63d Foot—A. Fluder, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, in succession to Lieut. 
Fraser, promoted. 

67th Foot—Capt. N. F. Suckling from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice Pilsworth, 
who exchanges ; Lieut. D. Thompson to be Capt. by purchase, vice Suckling, who 
retires; Ensign A. F. Robertson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Thompson; Assist.- 
Staff-Surg. A. C. Ross, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Manifold, promoted on the Staff. 

69th Foot—Assist.-Surg. G. E. Gains, from the 55th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
Hyde, promoted on the Staff. 

72d Foot—Quartermaster-Sergt. D. Munro to be Quartermaster, vice M*Donald, 
died of his wounds. 

76th Foot—Lieut. W. Winn, from the lst Durham Militia, tobe Ensign, without 
purchase, vice Newbatt, appointed to the 28th Foot. ; ‘ 

79h Foot—Lieut. J. Sinclair, from the Edinburgh Militia, to be Ensign, without 
purchase. 

Sith Foot—Lieut. R. C. Glyn to be Capt. by purchase, vice Knox, promoted in a 
provisional battalion; Ensign W. Galbraith to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Glyn, 
lo be Ensigns, by purchase—F. A. Thomas, Gent. vice Galbraith; C.-Doughty, 
Gent. vice Reeves, promoted. 

57th Foot—Lieut. the Hon. D’A. G. Osborne to be Capt. by purchase, vice Ro- 
bertson, promoted. To be Lieutenants, by purchase—Ensign R, Lampen, vice Os- 
borne; Ensign J. R. Simpson, vice Graham, who retires. 

90th Foot— Major T. Smith, from half-pay Unatt. to be Major, paying the differ- 
ence, vice D. Campbell, who exchanges, receiving the difference ; Lieut. A. G. Daue 
beny to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet-Major Smith, whose brevet rank has 
been converted into substantive rank, under the Royal Warrant of 6th Oct, 1854; 
Ensign C. D. Barwell to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Daubeny; Ensign W. 
Rennie, from the 73d Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase, and Adjt. vice Daubeny, 
promoted; Ensign and Quartermaster A. Eyre, from the Galway Militia, to be En- 
sign, without purchase, vice Barwell. 

2d Foot—Capt. R. H. Macfarlane, from the 50th Foot, to be Capt. vice Drought, 
who exchanges; Second Lieut. E. 8, Tritton, from the 87th Foot, to be Lieut. with- 
out purchase, 

%5th Foot—Lieut. W. Hill to be Capt. by purchase, vice Taylor, who retires; En- 
sign C. E, Fisher to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hill; L, Cubitt, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Paske. For Ensign C. E. Fisher to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Garrard, promoted, dated 9th November 1855, which appeared in the Gazette of 9th 
inst. read Ensign H. G. Paske to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Garrard, promoted. 

97th Foot—Major I. Moore to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase; Capt. F. Burton 
to be Major, without purchase, vice Moore (not to carry back pay); Lieut. Rk. C. 
Whitehead to be Capt. without purchase, vice Burton; Ensign I. W. Sheppard to 
be Lieut. without purchase, vice Whitehead. 

Rifle Brigade—¥nsign H. M. Moorsom to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Carey, 
dec.; Ensign W. Johnson to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Borough, dec.; A. D. 
Rickman, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Murdoch, promoted; C. D. Broad- 
bent, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Moorsom, The surname of the 
Ensign promoted to a Lieutenancy in the Gazette of the 23d inst. is Austin and not 
Austen, as previously stated. The Christian names of Ensign Somerset are A. H, T. H, 

lst West India Regiment—Capt. C. H. Knox, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. 
vice Hamilton, who exchanges; Lieut. J. S. Macauley to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Knox, who retires. 

2d West India Regiment—E. D. Lye, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Brinckman, dec. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen—T. De Bashall Hughes, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Minto, promoted in 97th Foot. 

Land Transport Corps—B. M. Hallowes, Gent. to be Cornet, vice Whelan, whose 
appointment has not taken place. For Colour-Sergt. W. Mayne, from the Royal 
Artillery, to be Cornet, which appeared in the Gazette of the 23d instant, read Com- 
pany-Sergt. W. Magee, from the Royal Artillery, to be Cornet. The Christian name 
of Cornet Smith, appointed on the 23d instant, (Colour-Sergt. 86th Foot,) is Joseph. 





| The Christian names of Cornet Foster are Redmayne Burrell. 


Royal Artillery—The appointment of Lieut. A. Doull, dated 21th of September | 


1855, has been cancelled; Lieut. G. K. Taylor, on the Supernumerary List, to be 
Second Capt. ; Lieut. R. Oldticld to be Second Capt. vice P. F. Miller, deceased. 

The dates of promotion of the undermentioned oilicers to be altered as follows: 
Second Capt. F. Carey to 10th October 1855; Second Capt. HM. Heberden to 18th 
October 1855; Second Capt. T. C. Molony to 27th October 1895. 

Infantry.—Grenadier Guards—En and Lieut. G. A. Ferguson to be Lieut. 
and Capt. by purchase, vice Hon. R. K. Best, who retires. 

Coldstream Guards—Lieut. and Capt. W. H. Reeve to be Capt. and Licut.-Col. 
by purchase, vice Burton, who retires; F.C. Buller, Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Ives, who retires. 

2nd Regiment of Foot—H. R. Tucker, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Gape, appointed to the 3d Foot, 

3d Foot— Ensign L. E. Lewis to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Peachey, died of 
his wounds. To be Ensigus, without purchase ‘ 
Foot, vice Greg, promoted; Dep.-Assist.-Commissary W. Kerr, trom the Field 
Train Department, vice Morley, promoted; Ensign C.D, H. M. Clarke, from the 
West Norfolk Militia, vice Lewis. 

6th Foot—Sergeant-Major W. Wastle to be Ensign, without purchase, 

18th Foot—Lieut. E. H. Wilton to be Adjt. vice Jex-Bluke, who resigns the 
Adjtcy. only. 

2ist Foot—Major Hon. W. S. Knox, from a Depét Battalion, to be Major, vice 
Hobbs, who exchanges; Ensign K. Crossman to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice 
Image, prom.; C, C. Gore, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur. vice Green, prom. 

2d Foot—T. R. Parr, Gent. tobe Ensign, by purchase, vice Ellis, promoted. 

23d Foot—Lieut. 8. C, Millett to be Capt. without purchase, vice Bruce, promoted. 
To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensign E, Utterton, vice Holden, died of his 
wounds; Ensign W. D. Bloxsome, vice Beck, died of his wounds; Ensign G. W. H. 
Bussell, vice Utterton, whose promotion, without purchase, on the 16th Oct. has 
been cancelled; Ensign A. Hill, vice Blocksome, whose promotion, without pur- 
chase, on the 16th Oct. has been cancelled. To be Ensigns, without purchase— Lieut. 
C. Jacquet, from the 5th Middlesex Mil. vice Bussell; A. Graham, Gent. vice Hill. 

25th Foot—Ensign G. Fitzgerald, from the Kerry Militia, to be Ensign, without 
purchase, vice Mitchell, appointed to the 29th Foot. 

28th Foot—Lieut. T. L. Bell to be Capt. without purchase, vice Dennie, who 
retircs upon full-pay; Ensign W. Collum to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Bell. 
To be Ensigns, without purchase—Ensign C. H. Newbatt, from the 76th Foot, vice 
M‘Cormack, promoted ; Capt. E. Brett, from the West Essex Militia, vice Collum. 

29th Foot— Ensign T. S. Mitchell, from the 25th Foot, to be Ensign, without pur. 

32d Foot—E. C. Hill, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Harmar, promoted. 
33d Foot—E. Tanner, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Crosse, promoted, 
34th Foot—Lieut. J. Byron to be Adjt. vice Chapman, promoted. 

36th Poot—Lieut. J. A: Brockman to be Capt. without purchase, vice Rotton, 
dec, ; Ensign C. Hodgson to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Brockman; R. L. 
Hawkes, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Hodgson. 

— Foot—Assist.-Surg. S. A. Cusack has been permitted to resign his com- 
ssion. 

4%h Foot—Lieut. C. Fitzgerald to be Capt. without purchase, vice Hopkins 

















Provisional Depot Battalion—Major T. F. Hobbs, from the 21st Foot, to be Major, 
vice Hon. W. S. Knox, who exchanges; Paymaster F, L. Bennett, from the 4ith 
Foot, to be Paymaster. 

British Swiss Legion—1st Light Infantry Regiment—Baron J. Von Blarer to be 
Lieut.-Col. ; J. Buechser to be Assist.-Surg. vice Bonvin, whose appointment has 
been cancelled. 2d Light Infantry Regiment—To be Majors—F. Ginsberg and E, 
Martignoni. To be Captains—A. Dorchatz, C. Wildberger, H. Steinmann, J. L. 
Duringer, A. Vogel, P. B. E. Loffing, and II. Blattmann. To be Lieutenants—L. 
Hasslimann, E. Boss, G. Hitz, J. Guigner, P. J. Kessi, and J. Solioz. To be En- 
signs—F. Kohli, M. Schmidt, K. Funk, J. Wierg, G. H. Binet, H. Combe, E. 
Trincano, B. Pfyffer, J. F. Dentan, To be Adjutant— Lieut. J. Solioz. To be Surgeon— 
J. Oschwald. “To be Quartermaster—T. Martindale. To be Paymasters—T,. 
Hamber and F, Potter. 

Unattached—Brevet-Major T. Smith, of the 90th Foot, to have his brevet rank 
converted into substantive rank, under the Royal Warrant of 6th Oct. 1854, 

Staff—Paymaster G. T. Benson, from the 28th Foot, to be Paymaster for Army 
Services ; Capt. J. Holland, from the Pembroke Militia, to be Paymaster for Army 
Services, vice Capt. Willan, appointed to the Pembroke Militia. 

Hospital Staff—To be Assistant-Surgeons—Assist.-Surg. J. Meane, from the 3lst 
Foot, vice Corbett, appointed to the 68th Foot ; Acting Assist.-Surgs. P. A. M‘Der- 
mott and J. Michael. To be Acting Assistant-Surgeons—J. L. Lizars, T. H. New- 
sam, T. Perkins, H. Beresford, H. M*Niece, W. H. Cooke, E. G. M‘Dowall, and B, 
C. Ker, Gents.; Acting Assist.-Surg. D. Bridges has been permitted to resign his 
commission. 

Drevet.—The commission as Colonel in the Army of T. S. Begbie, Esq. late of the 
44th Foot, to bear date 20th June 1854, and not 20th June 1595, as stated in the 








| Gazette of 9th ult.; Capt. H. W. Dennie, retired full-pay, 28th Foot, to be Major in the 





Army, the rank being honorary only ; Capt. N. F. Suckling, 67th Foot, to be Major 


Ensign G, T. Gape, from the 2d | jn the Army; Brevet-Major N. F. Suckling, 67th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the 


Army; Capt. C. H. Knox, Ist West India Regt. to be Major in the Army; Brevet- 
Major C. H. Knox, Ist West India Regt. to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army; E. 
Smallwood, Esq. to have the temporary rank of Capt. while serving on the Staff of 
the British Italian Legion. The date of the Commission of Capt. H. L. Cafe, 94th 
Foot, as Major, with temporary rank while employed, with the British Swiss Legion, 
to be May 14, and not Nov. 2, 1855, as previously stated. For Brevet-Major H. A. Lake, 
of the Madras Engineers, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army, for his services in the de- 
fence of Kars, which appeared in the Gazette of the 13th, read Brevet-Major H.*A. 
Lake, of the Madras Engineers, to have the rank of Lieut.-Col. in the Army in the 
East Indies, for his services in the defence of Kars, Nov. 2, 1855. ; 

The following gentlemen to have the temporary rank of Acting Assist-Surgeon 
while employed with the Turkish Contingent: W. J. M‘Kenzie and J. Gery. The 
commission of Major-Gen. Sir W. Eyre, K.C.B. as Lieut.-Gen, with local rank in 
Turkey, to bear date 5th Aug. 1855, instead of Sth Oct. 1855. General Sir James 
Simpson, G.C.B, the Senior Supernumerary General, to be placed on the fixed 
Establishment of Generals, consequent on the death of the following officers: Gen. 
Sir G. Napier, Gen. H. D’Oyly, Gen. Sir J. Brown. : P 

The undermentioned Officers of the East India Cuan Service, retired upon 
full-pay, to have a step of honorary rank, as follows : To be solonel — Lieut.-Col. Ey A. 
Farquharson, Bombay Artillery. To be Lieut.-Colonels—Major C. — St 
Helena Infantry; Major G. 8. Brown, ——e, Infantry; Major W. G. Hebbert, 
Bombay Engineers; Major P. E. L. Rickards, Madras Infantry ; Major J. Smith, 
Madras Infantry; Major C, Hagart, Bengal Infantry. To be Majors—Capt, J. We 
Torbett, St. Helena Infantry; Capt. C. A. Kitson, Bengal Light Cavalry. 

















i 
COMMERCIAL GAZEITE. 
Tuesday, Nov. 27. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Becker and Co.; as far as regards L. M. Becker—Ste~ 
phenson and Co. Blackburn, shuttle-makers; as far as regards R. Chippindale— 
Fisher and Cook, Bristol, pawnbrokers—Callow and Postlethwaite, Liverpool, sad- 
dlers—Atherton and Co. Blackrod, Lancashire, colliery-proprietors; as far as re 
gards J. Atherton—Ashworth and Holdsworth, Ualifax, waste-dealers—J, and RB. 
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Houghton, Dudley, drapers—Quayle and Barlow, Liverpool, milliners—Hoile and 
Co. Bow Common, chemists; as far as regards E. Hoile—Smith and Cooper, Wal- 
sall, iron-founders—Edmonds and Roberts, Mylor, Cornwall, manufacturers of 
bricks —A. H. and G. Holme, Liverpool, builders—Grant and Co, Masbrough, York- 
shire, steel-converters—L. and J. Jacobs, St. James Place, Aldgate, grocers— 
Thompson and Holmes, Bridge Wharf, Pimlico, timber- . and W. 
Houghton junior, New Bond Street, booksell.rs -Mew and Nicholas, Cheapside, 
booksellers —Shaw and Pitt, Huddersfield, woollen-cloth-merchants—Gray and Co. 
Overton, Greenock, paper-manufacturers— Brenan and Co, Dublin, brewers. 

Bankrupts.—Resecca Cronk, Conduit Street, milliner, to surrender Dec. 7, Jan. 
12: solicitor, Davies, Warwick Street; official assig. Nicholson, Basinghall Street. 
Hewxry Pacer, Portsmouth, linen-draper, Dec. 11, Jan.8 : solicitors, Low and 
Son, Portsea; Sule and Co. Aldermanbury ; Low, Chancery Lane ; official assignee, 
Edwards, Sambrook Court. 

Francis Purtey, Newington Causeway, watch-maker, Dec. 
Landor, Eastcheap ; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury. 

Rozvert Wavpams Stxert, Weston-super-Mare, grocer, Dec. 7, Jan. $8: solicitors, 
Bevan and Girling, Bristol ; official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 

Freperic Every, Exeter, scrivener, Dec. 6, Feb. 6: solicitor, Daw, Exeter; 
Official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Joun Dyer, Devonport, builder, Dec. 17, Jan. 14: solicitors, Beer and Rundle, 
Devonport ; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Benjamin Scorr, Earlsheaton, Yorkshire, blanket-manufacturer, Dec. 10, Jan. 7: 
solicitors, Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, lope, Leeds. 

Joun Barry, Leeds, woollen-yarn-manufacturer, Dec, 13, Jan. 18: 
Middleton, Leeds; official assignee, Young, Leeds. 

Joun VALiance Bevtamy, Sheffield, wine-merchant, Dec. 8, Jan. 19: solicitor, 
Fretson, Sheffield ; official assignee, Brewin, Sheflield. 

Francis Scaire, Sheffield, cutlery-manufacturer, Dec. 8, Jan. 19: solicitor, Mar- 
shall, Sheffield ; official assignee, Brewin, Shetlield. 

Rosert Burns, Liverpool, millwright, Dec. 11, 31: solicitor, Smith, Liverpool ; 
Official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Epwin Travis, Luzley Brook Mills, Oldham, cotton-spinner, Dee. 14, Jan. 4: so- 
licitors, Slater and Heelis, Manchester ; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 

Dividends.— Dec. 18, Churchyard, Lothian Terrace, Brixton, builder—Dec. 18, 
Bell, Coles Terrace, Barnsbury Road, wine-merchant—Dec. 17, Wall, Piccadilly, 
saddler— Dec. 18, Atkinson, Wood Street, Manchester, warehouseman— Dec. 20, 
Ffooks, Sherborne, brewer—Dec. 21, Higginson and Deane, Liverpool, merchants— 
Dec. 20, Nuttall, Liverpool, merchant—Dec. 20, Brownett, Liverpool, merchant— 
Dec. 21, Jackson, Manchester, clock-manufacturer—Dec. 18, Brown and Ingham, 
Rawtenstall, power-loom-cloth-manufacturers—Dec. 19, Edmonstone, Over-Dar- 
wen, paper-manufacturer— Dec. 19, Railton, Manchester, mousseline-de-laine-ma- 
nufacturer—Dec. 21, French, Bedlington, Durham, brewer—Dec. 20, S. M. and N. 
8. Lotinga, Broad Chare, merchants—Dec. 17, Wells, Halifax, cotton-spinner. 

Certificates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— Dec. 18, Wright, Narrow Strect, Limehouse, miller—Dec. 19, Herts, 
Sidney Square, Mile End, commission-agent—Dec. 19, Grossmith, Wellington 
Street, Strand, fancy-soap-maker—Dec. 18, Hart, Old Street, victualler—Dec. 18, 
Littleford, High Street, Marylebone, coach-builder—Dec. 18, Gill, King Street, 
Camden Town, victualler—Dec. 20, Bodley, Exeter, iron-founder—Dec. 18, Atkin- 
son, Liverpool, grocer— Dec. 18, Clarke, Altrincham, joiner—Dec. 19, W. E. and E. 
Cooper, Manchester, tallow-chandlers— Dec. 20, Allen and Cockson, Manchester, 
Italian warehousemen—Dec. 19, Hardey, Hull, merchant—Dec. 20, Thompson, 
Knaresborough, leather-seller. 

Declarations of Dividends,—Steele, Leicester, linen-draper; first div. of 5s. any 
Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Lillicrap, Bishopsgate Street Without, gro- 
cer ; first div, of 1s. 4d. any Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Pearse, Wel- 
wyn, merchant; second div. of 7jd. any Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall Street— 
Logsden, Hatfield, baker ; first div. of 7s. 6d. any Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall 
Street—Scudds, Blackheath, livery-stable-keeper ; first div. of 10s. any Monday; 
Cannan, Aldermanbury— Coates and Hillard, Bread Street, merchants; third div. of 
9-16d, any Monday ; Cannan, Aldermanbury—Martin and Scott, Great St. Helen's, 
merchants; first div. of 4s. 6d. any Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury— Hutchings, 
Great Grimsby, railway-contractor; second div. of 2s. 6d. any Monday; Cannan, 
Aldermanbury— Williams, Fynnon Groyn, Flintshire, draper; first div. of 2s. 6d. 
any Wednesday; Turner, Liverpool—Kimpton, Liverpool, carrier ; first div. of ls, 10d, 
any Monday; Bird, Liverpool— Ainsworth, Manchester, warehouseman; first div. of 
1s, 10d. Dec. 4, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pott, Manchester—Grimshaw, Bolton- 
le-Moors, victualler ; first div. of ls. l0jd. Dec. 11, or any subsequent Tuesday; Fra- 
ser, Manchester. 

Scotch Sequestration.—Grieve, Edinburgh, leather-merchant, Dec. 6. 


Friday, Nov. 30. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Arthur and Co. Liverpool, merchants—Jensen and Co. 
Hall, ship-brokers—B. and T. Price, Moorgate Street, attornies—R. O. and J. Care- 
full, Liverpool, pawnbrokers— Barton and Gash, Riches Court, Lime Street, wine- 
merchants—Horsfall and Co. Hawksclough Mill, Hebdenbridge, cotton-manufac- 
turers— Woodward and Stevenson, March, Cambridgeshire, brewers—Robinson and 
Flint, Hallaton, watch-makers—Travers and Pole, Manchester, joiners—Campbell 
and Co. Manchester, tobacco-manufacturers—Grindrod and Rothwell, Liverpool, 
commission-agents—Easto and Son, Saint Mary-at-Hill, Eastcheap, tea-dealers— 
Quinton and Webb, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square, dentists—Priestly 
and Co. Huddersfield, cotton-warp-makers—Blakey and Birkinshaw, Bradley Mills, 
Huddersfield, cloth-finishers— Bottomley and Co. Calverley, Yorkshire, stone-mer- 
chants, and Wood and Co, Bradford, wharfingers—Pawsons and Hirst, Sunderland, 
contractors —Smith and Julyan, Greenwich, carpenters— Harding and Clarke, Alder- 
manbury, artificial-florists— Westmorland and Taylor, Wakefield, attornies—Argent 
and Son, West Bergholt, Essex, millers—G. W. and E. Mears, Middlesborough, 
hardwaremen— Daniel and Platt, Manchester, builders— Wait and Son, Manchester, 
file-manufacturers — Burge and Clay, Taunton, coal-merchants—Fenn and Watson, 
Cornhill, stock-brokers— Hoar and Co, Maidstone, attornies; as far as regards C, 
Hoar—Clutterbuck and Co. Berkeley, farmers; as far as regards A. Clutterbuck— 
Edwards and Grewcock, South Shields, tailors— Buckle’ and Moss, Chorlton-upon- 
Medlock, grocers— Tennent and Co, Pembroke Wharf, Islington, plane-manufac- 
turers—M‘Gachen and Co. Liverpool, merchants—Firmin and Son, Newton-le- 
Willows, chemists. 

Bankrupts.—Joun Datsy, Knight’s Hill Road, Norwood, carpenter, to surrender 
Dec, 10, Jan. 16: solicitor, Armstrong, Old Jewry; official assignee, Bell, Coleman 
Street Buildings. 

Henry Tuomas Horwoop, Gifford Street, Caledonian Road, manufacturer of 
marble paper-hangings, Dec. 10, Jan. 10: solicitors, Mardon and Prichard, Newgate 
Street ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

James Morrat, Upper Russell Street, Bermondsey, leather-dresser, Dec. 11, Jan. 
8: solicitor, Chidley, Gresham Street ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

Joux Stumons, Bucklersbury, bill-broker, Dec. 14, Jan. 11: solicitors, Linklaters 
and Co, Sise Lane ; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street. 

Joun Muscorr, Westonbury, Herefordshire, engineer, Dec. 12, Jan. 9: solicitors, 
Colmore and Beale, Birmingham; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Tuomas Pacert, Birmingham, zinc-worker, Dec. 15, Jan. 12: solicitors, Hodgson 
and Allen, Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham. 

Freperick De.acover Biytu, Birmingham, factor, Dec. 15, Jan, 12: solicitors, 
“ee. Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

ILLIAM Mircuet and Co. Hoarstones, Lancashire, worsted-spinners, Dec. 13, 
Jan. 11: solicitors, Wavell and Co. Halifax; official assig. Hernaman, Manchester. 

SamveL Priestiey, Accrington, Lancashire, grocer, Dec. 10, Jan. 14: solicitors, 
Ainsworth, Blackburn; Sale and Co. Manchester ; official assig. Pott, Manchester. 

Samvuet Mesk, Kendal, inn-keeper, Dec. 11, Jan, 22: solicitors, Stone, Liverpool; 
Wilson, Kendal; Hoyle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; official assignee, Baker, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

Dividends.— Dec. 21, Bull and Harper, Greenwich, upholsterers—Dec. 21, Collin- 
son and Tritton, Lombard Street, bankers—Dec. 21, Buchanan, Moorgate Street, 
upholsterers— Dec. 21, J. and D. Dickie, Portsea, drapers—Dec. 21, Wright and Co. 
Devonshire Street, Queen Sq. goldsmiths—Dec. 21, Player, Winchester Buildings, 
Broad Street, mining-agent—Dec. 21, Pennycad, Woolwich, grocer—Dec. 21, Hodg- 
son, Great Marylebone Street, stationer—Dec. 21, Elsdon, Church Row, Limehouse, 
ship-owner— Dec. 21, Wilson, Friday Street, merchant—Dec. 21, Newton and Payne, 
New Park Street, Southwark, gas-engineers—Dec. 21, Lichtenstein, Great St. He- 
lens, merchant—Dec. 21, Field, Burnham Westgate, Norfolk, draper—Dec. 22, 
Dalrymple, Lime Street, merchant—Dec. 22, Humphreys, Crown Court, Old Broad 
Street, underwriter—Dec. 21, Scales, White Hill Mill, Chester-le-Street, paper- 
manufacturer—Dec. 21, Rennie, Liverpool, merchant. 

Certificates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeti »— Dec. 21, Mason,, Brighton, printseller—Dec. 21, Archer, Notting Hill, 
vict r—Dec. 21, Fairbrother, Hertford, brewer—Dec. 21, Brown, St. Alban’s, 
inn-keeper—Dec, 21,* Minter, Folkstone, ship-owner—Dec. 22, Cowan and Braham, 








vwrchauts— 











6, Jan. §: solicitor, 





solicitor, 











Aldgate High Street, waterproof-clothing-manufacturers--Dec. 22, Muller, Castle 
Street East, Oxiord Street, picture-dealer— Dec. 21, Field, Burnham Westgate, Nor- 
folk, draper—Jan. 7, Fisher, Stratford-upon-Avon, grocer— Dec. 19, Cooper and Co. 
Manchester, tallow-chandlers. 

Declarations of Dicidends.—W. and $ 
div. of 19s, 4d. Wednesday next and three subsequent Wednesdays; vards, 
Sambrook Court— Lambell, Eltham Place, Dover Road, draper; first div. of 2s. 04¢. 
Wednesday next and three t Wednesdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court— 
Hayton, Thame, Oxfords f th civ, of ls, lld,. Wednesday next and 
three subsequent Wed » Sambrook Court—Wilson, Princes Street, 
Hanover Square, ta ; first div. of 2s. Thurday neat and three subsequent Thurs- 
days ; Stansfeld, B sall Street—Crossthwaite, Liverpool, merchant; fourth div. 
of 2\d. any Wedn furner, Liverpool — Williams, St. Asaph’s, Flintshire, joiner ; 
first div. of 2s td. a Wednesday; Turner, Liverpool—Clement, st. Helen's, Lan- 
cashire, grocer; first div. of 2s. 2d. any Wednesday; Turner, Liverpool— Dempster, 
Liverpool, stone-imason ; first div. of 2s. 6d. any Wednesday; Turner, Liverpool— 
Deane, Liverpool, chemist; third div. of 2}d. any Wednesday; Morgan, Liverpool— 
Parker, Southport, hotel-keeper; second div. of 9s. and first div. of 4s. 8d. on new 
proofs, any Wednesday; Morgan, Liverpool—Fenton, Liverpool, apothecary—tirst 
div. of 2\d. any Wednesday ; Morgan, Liverpool. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Gray, Dumbarney, Perthshire, cattle-dealer, Dec. 11—Mil- 
ler, Edinburgh, bookseller, Dec. 10—Wilson, Edinburgh, coach-builder, Dee. 12. 








t, Dorrington, linen-drapers; first 






















PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. Monday.| Tuesday Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 







































































































3 per Cent Consols...cesscereceecceces §S} 88} 885 £9} | 89} soy 
Ditto fur Account... a a est | } 89} | 89 
3 per Cents Reduced | 8s7$ Eye | } 88} set 
New 3 per Cents. ... | 87% ct] 8s4 83 
Long Annuities ie—_ 350 
Annuities 1885. ..... — 163 |} 16} 16} 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent.... } 209 209 210 209 
India Stock, 10} per Cent....... | 224 — 226 226 
Exchequer hills, 24d. per diem . | 11 dis. 5 | 7 3 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 ......... oof 975 | 3 | 975 975 
India Bonds, 34 per Cent .........000+- | —_i— —_— 2 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Austrian. --5p.Ct. 66} | French... 44p.Ct 

Belgian sAy— | $2 Mexican . 3a 194 

Ditto..... 234-)> Peruvian. ST eed 74h 

Brazilian seen mm | $9 Portuguese st.=— —_ 

Buenos AYres .......0000. t.— oa Russian... 5 — 96 

Chilian... t— 99 Sardinian 5 86 

Danish. = lol Spanish ......c.es00 3— 394 

BEN eccene - sl Ditto New Deferred. 3— | 203 

Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders . — 63} =| Ditto(Passive)....... eccceces 63 

Ditto..... os 934 Turkish ....... et &2 

FPremel .occcevcscccccccece 3 — | 66f.75c. | Venezuela... 43 — 26 

SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Baxis— 

Bristol and Excter.....cceceeeees 80 Australasia ...... eeeeee eeoccees 92 

Caledonian .... ° 56 British North American .....-- 

Edinburgh and G bo City 59} 

Eastern Counties < si Colonial 193 

Great Northern ..........se+0-0. §8} Commercial of London. . 303 

Great South. and West. Ireland.. lot London 55 

Great Western .......0.0c000 onl 50 London Chartd. Bnk. of Australia 18 

OG OE BatRe . .ccccccescccccese 1033 London Joint Stock. ....ese++6: 34a 

Lancashire and Yorkshire e 77 London and Westminster. 45% 

Lancaster and Carlisle .... 71 National of Ireland 

London, Brighton, & South 95} Nutional Provincial. , 

London and Blackwall...... e§ Oriental.....-. eee 

London and North-Western... 94) Provincial of Ir d. bf 

London and South-Western......! 85} Union of Australia .... a Tal 

I ied inked cakes casas | Gig | Unionof London ........c.c.-. 30g 

Midland Great Western (Ircland)| -—— | Minrs— 

North British ..........-seeeeeee} 27 | Agua Fria... cccccecsvcccoecce 8 

North-Eastern—Berwick . . 674 Brazilian Imperial .. eee 2 

North-Eastern—York............ | 45 Ditto (St. John del Rey — 

Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton.. | 224 | Cobre Copper... serccscevessess 65 

Scottish Central 100) | MisceLtangous— ! 

South. Eastern and Dover | aT Australian Agricultural . 27 
East India Guaranteed.... 21 Canada Mi7h 
Great Western of Canada ......| 233 =| «= Crystal F 23 

Docxs— ! | General Steam ....... ° eee — 

East and West India............. 1193 Peel River Land and Mineral ... 2 

LOndOD 26. -ceseececees ° 993 Peninsular and Oriental Steam. . 694 

St. Katherine . ° 822. | Royal Mail Steam,......ce.0--- 76 

VEsCetIR, cc cccccsecvescccccccsecs —— | South Australian.....+..se.-se+| 35 

BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 

Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard,,£3 17 9 | Copper, Brit.Cakes.£126 0 0.. 0 00 

Foreign Gold in Coin, E Iron, Welsh Bars .. 800... 850 

New Dollars . as Lead, British Pig.... 2510 0.. 26 0 0 

| Steel, Swedish Keg.. 0 0 0..19 0 0 








Silver in Bars, Sta 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Noy. 30. 
8. s. | 


s 8 | . 
Maple.... 48to 50 | Oats, Feed.. 25 to 26 






4. 8. 
Wheat,R. 0. Oto 0 Rye 


Fine .....- O— 0/| Barley... ‘ White ... 54—56 Fine .. 26—28 
White Old. 0— 0 Malting .. 43—45 Blue ..... 54—58 | Poland... 28—29 
UR ona O— 0 | Malt, Ord... 76—80 Beans, Ticks 48 — 50 | Fine .. 29-—30 
New «nce s2—91 Fine ..... 80— Si Harrow .. 50—54! Potato... 4—35 
Fine ...... 92— 0 | Peas, Hog., 46—45 | Indian Corn 40—45 | Fine .. 36—37 





WEEKLY AVERAGE. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
For the Week ending Noy. 24. 


Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 








Wheat.... 798. 10d, | Rye.....6.. 51s. 7d. Wheat..... 828. Id, | Rye........ 528. 9d. 
sarley. 39°C Beans - 5 3 Rarley 40 1 Beans . - 51 10 
Oats... -2 32 Peas ..cc00 7 Oats ...0-+2 28 1 Peas ....... 52. C8 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ..........- per sack 75s.to SOs, | Butter—Rest Fresh, 16s. 0d. per doz. 
Seconds 2.2.22 secceseesereces 6s — 70 Carlow, 51. 10s, to 5. lis. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk,on board ship 60 — 62 | Bacon, Irish..... eeeeees per cwt. 59s. to 64s. 
Norfolk and Stockton.......... 58 — 59 | Cheese, Cheshire .......c0se0+++ o—o 
American ....... per barrel 42 — 458 Derby, Plair o— 0 
COMREIER. 0c ccccccoessceses 2— 48 SROGRE, WOU ecccececcssescoesees — 0 


Bread, $)d. to 114d. the 4lb. loaf. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
CaTTLE-MARKET.* 





Newoate anp LeapENMALL.* Heap or Carrie at THE 
8. « 























8. d, s. a 8. d, sd. 8. ay CATTLE-MARKET, 
Reef... 3 Oto 3 Sto4 4 «.e 3 Ctod StO5 O Monday. Friday. 
Mutton 3 O—3 8—4 0 .... 4 O—410—5 2 | Beasts. 4,614 1,446 
Veal... 3 4—4 O—4 8 «one 4 O— 4 B—5 O | Sheep .21,920. 4,010 
Pork... 4 4—4 8~+5 0 ... 4 2—4 6—5 @O Calves.. 199 .. 213 
Lamb... 0 O0—0 O—0 0 1... 0 O— o-—0o 0 Pigs... S560 ...+. 232 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. | WOOL. 
5és.to 92s. | Down Tegs........-..per lb, Md. to 15}@. 
65 —112 | Wethers.... 2 6 
Sussex ditto........000..00.6 50 — Bh Leicester Fleeces. - 13 — 0 
Farnham ditto © — © | Combing.......... 10 —12} 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CcuMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. Wuitecnaret. 
Hay, Good........... 120s. to 128s. 0s. to 125s.. see 110s, to 1208, 
Inferior - 9 —112 — 95 ° — 100 
New 8 = — 100 — Oo. o— 0 
Clover ....++. oe FO) — 135 —iM0. 120 — 130 
Wheat Straw ........ 31 — 34 — BB nceecesece 26 — 3 








OILS, GREASE, COALS. | GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil .... seeeeeperewt. £219 0 | Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 1s. 2d. to 2s. 6d, 
Refined .. wwe 8 8 ¢ Congou, fine ...s...s0008 1 0 —2 
Linseed Oil ......-cecceesereees - 230 Pekoe, tlowery .......++ -16 —3 6 
Linseed Oi] Cake «per 1000 17 0 © In Bond—Duty Is. 6d. per Ib. 
Petersburg Y. C. + Ts. Od. to 70s. 6d. Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 70s, 0d. to 90s. 0d, 
Town Tallow 7s. 0d. to Os.0d. | — Good Ordinary .,...... 52s. Od. — 535. Ode 
Coals, Hetton. ee » 22s. Od. Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt. 48s. 84d. 
TOS cc cccccccccccecssccsovccs | West India Molasses .,... 228, Od, to 235. Od. 


22s. Od, 
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+ - 
OYAL OLY MPIC THEATRE 
Lessee, Mr. Atrrep Wiccan. 

Monnar, PLOT AND PASSION. After which,a new Farce 
called FIVE POUNDS REWARD. To cone lude with THE 
WELSH GIRL. Tcespay and Wepwespiy, STILL WATERS 
RUN DEEP, and FIVE POUNDS REWARD. To conclude 
with CATCHING A MERMAID. Tuersoay and Faipay, 
THE JEALOUS WIFE, FIVE POUNDS REWARD, and 
CATCHING A MERMAID. Sarvnpay, THE SCHOOL FOR 
SCANDAL, and FIVE POUNDS REWARD. 


RexALt LYCEUM THEATRE.— 


LAST WEEK BUT ONE. The only chances of seeing 
the WIZARD in his highly successful Necromantic Spectacle 
of MAGIC and MYSTERY are now limited to a very few 
few performances. On Teespay, Decemper Ith, he will 
have the honour of giving the HUNDREDTH Representa- 
tion, on which occasion the Entertainment will be unusually 
attractive. Tonight, (Monpay,’ the 92d Night, with specia al 
new attractions. Doors open e on evening at half-past 7; com- 
mence at 8. Private Boxes, ll. lls. 6d. and 1. 1s.; can be 
obtained at the Box-office, or at the principal Libraries. 
Stalls, 4s. ; Dress Circle, 3s.; Upper Boxes, 2s.; Pit, ls.; Gal- 
lery, 6¢. The Box-office is open daily from 11 till 5, under 
the direction of Mr. Chatterton jun. Grand Fashionable Morn 
ng Performance on Sarcapay, December 8th, at 2 o'clock ; 
doors open at half-past 1. 

PROFESSOR ANDERSON begs ~~ tfully to announce 
the positive termination of his Mz al Performances, in con- 
sequence of the great preparations for his Spectacle and l'an- 
tomime at Covent Garden Theatre. 


\ ADAME JENNY GOLDSCHMIDT- 


LIND.—Mr. Mitchell has the honour to announce that 
Mr. and Madame Goldschmidt have arrived in this coun- 
try with the intention of giving a series of CONCERTS 
and ORATORIOS ; and it is respectfully announced that on 
Monvay Eveninc. Decempern 10, Haydn's Oratorio of the 
CREATION will be given at EXETER HALL; and on Mon- 
pay Eventne, Decempen 17th, 1555, Mendelssohn's Oratorio 
of ELIJAH, in both of which MADAME JENNY GOLD- 
SCHMIDT-LIND will sing the principal soprano parts. Her 
First Appearance before the public since 1849. Conductor, 
M. Beyxepicr. Prices of Admission: Stalls, (Numbered and 
Reserved,) Wl. Is.; Unreserved Seats, Body of the Hall,) 
10s. 6d.; West Gallery. 10s. 6d.; Area, (West Gallery,) 7s. 

*.” Mr. Mitchell begs to announce, that in order to prevent 
confusion, no more tickets will be issued than can be con- 
veniently accommodated. 

Tickets will be ready for delivery on Trrspiy next, De- 
cemBeRr 4, at Mr. Mitchell's Library, 33, Old Bond Street, and 
will be distributed ace ording to priority of application.— 
Royal Library, Bond Street, Nov. 29th. 

All applications in reference to Mr. and Madame Gold- 
schmidt’s intended Concerts, either in London or the Pro- 
vinces, to be addressed to Mr. Mitcnect, Royal Library, 33, 
Old Bond Street. 


ONT BLANC WILL OPEN on 


Moxpvay Eventno, Dec. 3d. Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


7XHIBITION OF CRIMEAN PHO.- 


4 TOGRAPHS, 5, Pall Mall East. Evening Exhibition, 
from 7 till 10; and from 10 till 5 daily. Admission, Is. In 
foggy wen ather the Gallery i is vrillimtly lighted with gas. 


= 
HE LION-SLAYER AT HOME, 232, 
Piccadilly. —Mr. GORDON 
every night, except Saturday, at 8, what he saw and did in 
South Africa. 
3 o'Clock.—Admittance, ls., 2s., and 3s. 
view during the day from 11 to 6, 1s. 


r 
pie CATTLE SHOW OF THE 
SMITHFIELD CLUB. 

The ANNUAL EXHIBITION of Prize Cattle, Seeds, Roots, 
Implements, &. commences on Terspay Morsixo, and 
Croses on Fatpay Evextvo—lith, 12th, 13th, and lith De- 
cempern.—Bazaar, King Strect, and Baker Street. Open 
from Daylight till Nine in the Evening. Admittance, ls. 


| ER MAJESTY’S POSTMASTER- 

GENERAL wili receive TENDERS for the Supply of 
UNIFORM CLOTHING for the Letter-Carriers, Mail-Guards, 
Accelerator- Drivers and Riders of this Department, and for 
the Letter-Carriers of the Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and Bristol Post-offices. 

The tenders must be enclosed in sealed covers, addressed 
to “ Her Majesty's Postmaster-General,” and superscribed 
“Tenders for Letter-Carriers’, Guards’, &e. Clothing”: and 
they must be delivered at this Office on or before Noox on Sa- 
turpay the 15th Decemuer 1855. 

y must show the prices at which the several articles 
will be supplied fur a period of one year and three years re- 
spectively. 

Specimens of the clothing to be supplied may be seen on 
application at the Circulation-office of this department. 

@ parties whose tender is accepted will be required to 
enter into a contract, and to give bond, with two sureties, in 
the sum of 100/. for its due performance. 

__ General Post- offic: ice, November 1855. 

JJER MAJESTY’S POSTMASTER- 

GENERAL will receive TENDERS for the Supply 
of UNIFORM HATS for the Letter-Carriers, Mail Guards, 
Accelerator-Drivers, and Riders of this Department, and for 
the Letter-Carriers of the Live rpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and Bristol Post-offices. 

The tenders must be enclosed in sealed covers, addressed to 
“Her Majesty's Postmaster-General,’’ and superscribed 
“ Tenders for Letter-Carriers’, Guards’, &c. Hats"; and they 
must be delivered at this Office at or before Noon on Satvn- 
Dar the 15th Decrmuern 1855. 

They must show the prices at which the Hats will be sup- 
plied for a period of one year and three years respectively. 

Specimens of the Hats to be supplied may be seen on ap- 
Plication to the Circulation Office of this department. 

The parties whose tender is accepted will be required to 
enter into a contract, and to give bond, with two sureties, in 
the sum of 50/. for the due performance of the contraet. 

General Post-office, November 1855. 


DR. DE JONGH 
IGHT BROWN COD- “LIVER OIL. 


Prescribed with complete confidence by the Faculty 
for its purity, efficacy, and marked superiority 
over all other kinds. 

Itis entirely free from nauseous flavour, and being in- 
variably and carefully submitted to chemical analysis—anv 
ONLY SUPPLIED IN SEALED BOTTLES TO PRECLUDE SUBSEQUENT 
ADMIXTURE OR ADULTERATION—this Oil possesses a guarantee 
of genuineness and purity offered by no other Cod-Liver Oil. 

Extract from “‘ THE LANCET,” July 29, 1854. 

“Dr. de Jongh gives the preference to the Light Brown 
Oil over the Pale Oil, which contains scarcely any volatile 
fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric acid, and 
= elements of bile, and upon which ingredients the efticac y 

of Cod-Liver Oil no doubt partly depends. Some of the de- 
ficiencies of the Pale Oil are attributable to the method of its 
Preparation, and especially t» its filtration through charcoal. 
IN THE PREFERENCE OF THE LIGHT BROWN OVER 
TH HE PALE OIL WE FULLY CONCUR. 
Ve have carefully tested a specimen of the Light Brown 
Cod. Liver Oil prepared for medical use under the direction 
of Dr. de Jongh, and obtained from the wholesale agents, 
Messrs. Ansar, Harronp, and Co. 77, Strand. We find it to 
be genuine, and rich in iodine and the elements of bile.” 

Sold oxty in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. de 
Jongh’s Signature, wirnovt w YHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. 77, STRAND, London, Dr. de 
Jongh's sole Consignees ; and by many respectable Chemists 
in town and country. 

Half-pints (10 ounces) 

Marts (40 ounces), 9s. 










































2s. Gd.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. 
IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


CUMMING DESCRIBES | 


Morning Enterta 1inme nts every Saturday at | 
The Collection on | 


HE NIGHTINGALE FUND.— 
Ata MEETING held at WILLIS'S ROOMS, on Tuvas- 
par, NovemBer 29, 
} His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
in the Chair, 


The following RESOLUTIONS were unanimously agreed 
to— 

Moved by the Marquis of LANSDOWNE, seconded by 
Sir W. HEATHCOTE, M.P. 

That the noble exertions of Miss Nightingale and her as- 
sociates in the Hospitals of the East, and the invaluable ser- 
vices rendered by them to the sick and wounded of the 
British Forces, demand the grateful recognition of the British 
people. 

Moved by the Right Hon. Sir J. PAKINGTON, 
M.P. seconded by Sir JAS. CLARKE, Bart. 
is desirable to perpetuate the memory of Miss 
Nightingale’s signal devotion, and torecord the gratitude of 
the nation, by a Testimonial of a substantial character; and 
that, as she has expressed her unwillingness to accept any 
tribute designed for her own personal advantage, funds be 
raised to enable her to establish an"Institution for the Train- 
| ing, Sustenance, and Protection of Nurses and Hospital At- 
tendants. 

Moved by Lord STANLEY, seconded by R. MONCKTON 

MILNES, Esq. M.P. 

That to accomplish this object on a scale worthy of the 
nation, and honourable to Miss Nightingale, all classes be 
invited to contribute. 


Moved by the Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, seconded 
by the Right Hon. SIDNEY HERBERT, M.P. and 
supported by C. H. BRACEBRIDGE, Esq. 

That the sums so collec_ed be vested in trustees to be ap- 
pointed by the Committee, and applied for the purpose ex- 
pressed in the second resolution, in such manner, and under 
such regulations as Miss Nightingale shall from time to time 
ipprove; the subscribers having entire confidence in her ex- 
perience, energy, and judgment. 

Moved by his Grace the Duke of ARGYLL, seconded 
by the Hon. and Rev. SYDNEY GODOLPHIN O8- 
BORNE. 

That with a view to secure, under all circumstances, the 
appropriation of the funds raised to the purpose expressed in 
the second resolution, Miss Nightingale be requ d to name 
a Council (selected from the Committee) to cooperate with her, 
and who may represent her until her return to this country, 
or in the event of any suspension of her labours. 


Moved by og GODERICH, seconded by the Rey. Dr. 

CUMMIN 
| at the noble men and gentlemen whose names have been 
¥ announced (with power to add to their number) bea 
ttee to carry into effect these resolutions ; and that the 
Right Hon. Sidney Herbert and Mr. 8. C. Hall be requested 
to act as Honorary Secretarics. 

Moved by the CHAPLAIN-GENERAL, seconded by the 
Hon. Major POWYS 

The thanks of the Meeting to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge. 

Letters were read from the following noblemen and gentle- 
men, expressing much regret that imperative circumstances 
prevented their taking part in the proceedings of the meet- 
—The Right Hon. F. M. Viscount Hardinge, the Right 
Hon. Lord Panmure, General Sir Colin Campbell, the Right 
Rev. the Bishop of Oxford, the Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Ripon, the Right Rev. the Bishop of Lincoln, the Right Rev. 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, General Sir De Lacy Evans, 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., Captain Peel, R.N., 
) Sir Samuel Morton Peto, Bart., &c. 
| Subscriptions wiil be received by any of the London banks; 
or at the office of the Fund, 5, Parliament Street. Checks 
or post-office orders to be made payable to Mr. Saxvet Can- 
rex Hate. A first list of subscriptions will be published on 


M onday. 
spa = r , 

] ISH-COVERS AND HOT-WATER 

DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns. Tin Dish-Covers, 
és. 6d. the set of six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 28s. 9d. the set of 
six; elegant modern patterns, 34s. to 58s. 64. the set; Britan- 
nia Metal, with or without silver-plated handles, 76s. 6d. to 
110s. 6d. the set; Sheffield plated, 107. to 16/. 10s. the set; 
Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 
30s.; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s.; Electro-plated on Nickel, 
full size, 114. Is. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 


SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
twenty yearsago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PLATED 
by the Patent Process of Messrs. Elkington and Co. is beyond 
all comparison the very best article next tosterling silver that 
ean be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 
by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 


K.G. 





Bart. 






That 
























SIDNEY HERBERT, } 
HALL, J 


8. C. Hon. Secs. 








Thread or 
Fiddle Brunswick King's 
Pattern. Pattern. Pattern, 
* s. 8. 
Tea Spoons, per dozen osee+ WB ceceee 26 ceceee 32 
Dessert Forks °° 30 40 - 4 
Dessert Spoons _,, 30 42 48 
Table Forks 40 56 64 
Table Spoons ae 40 58 66 
Tea and coffee sets, waiters, candlesticks, &e. ropor- 


tionate prices. All kinds of replating done by ne patent 
process. 


CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL, NOT PLATED. 





Table Spoons and Forks, Fiddle. Thread. King’s. 
full size, per dozem.....++ U28. sceees BBS sceeee B08, 

Dessert ditto ditto..... 10 © 21 seocee 25 

Tea ditto..... eoccceseccocee & IL seosee 32 


OT ATR, GAS, VESTA, JOYCE'S 


I STOVES.—Stoves for the eommenioas and safe heating 
of halls, shops, warehouses, passages, basements, and the 
like, being at this season demanded, WILLIAM 8. BURTON 
invites attention to his unrivalled assortment, adapted, one 
or the other, to every conceivable requirement, at prices from 
lUs. each to 30 guineas. His variety of register and other 
stoves, fenders, and kitchen-ranges, is the largest in existence. 

The alterations and additions to these very extensive pre- 
mises, (already by far the largest in Europe,) which have oc- 
cupied the whole year, are now nearly completed; they are 
of such a character that the entire of EIGHT HOUSES is 
now devoted to the display of the most magnificent stock of 
JENERAL HOUSE IRONMONGERY, (including Cutlery, 
Nickel Silver, Plated and Japanned Wares, Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, and Bedding,) arranged in Sixteen Large Show 
Rooms, so as to afford to parties furnishing facilities im the 
selection of goods that cannot be hoped for elsewhere. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. 

39, OXFORD STREET; 1, ls, 2, and 3, NEWMAN 
STREET; and 4,5, and 6, PE RRY'S PLACE. — 


cannes 


, r 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS an effectual 

remedy for a pain in the side.—Mr. Roberts, of Great 
George Square, Liverpool, states that he had been for some 
considerable time a severe sufferer from an inveterate pain 
in the side, for which he was under the treatment of different 
medical men, and he tried also a great variety of means to 
rid hi elf of it, all without effect, but by the use of Hollo- 
way's Pills for a very short pe riod he is now completely 
cured, after every other remedy had failed. Sold by all 
Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at Professor Hot 
Loway's Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden 
Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople ; A. Guidicy, 








, i Smyrna ; and H. Hoods, Malta. 








FA DE COLOGNE warranted direct 

from JOHANN MARIA FARINA, Cologne, I4s. the 
Box. H. BREIDENRBACH has secured an unusual stock of 
very ripe Eau de Cologne from the above old Distillery.— 
157, Nev New Bond Street. 


Ea a3 


EAL AND SON’S EIDER DOWN 

QUILTS ; also GOOSE DOWN QUILTS, from 8s. 6d. 

to 2is. Lists of Prices and Sizes sent free by Post. Heat and 

Son's Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads and Priced List of 
Bedding also sent post-free.—196, Tottenham Court Road. 
E IDER DOWN QUILTS, &— 
4 W. H. BATSON & Co. respectfully solicit an ins) 

tion of their newly-manufactured stock of Eider Down Quilts, 

Ladies’ Petticoats, Gentlemen's Coat L ining, Patent Wadded 


Coverlets, and Patent Elastic Spring Pillows for INVALIDS 
_ 39, Maddox Street, Regent Street. 


/ERDOE’S OVER-COATS, CAPES, and 

SHOOTING-JACKETS.—Also LADIES’ CAPES. One 
of the largest Stocks in London, (first class garments,) on best 
terms, and thoroughly waterproof, without extra charge. 
W. BERDOE, Tailor, 96, New Bond Street, and 69, Cornhill 


(only.) 
STHMA.—DR. LOCOCK’S PULMO- 


NIC WAFERS give instant relief, and a rapid cure of 














} asthma, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. 


To singers and public speakers they are invaluable, for 
clearing and strengthening the voice. They have a most 
pleasant taste. Price 1s. 1)d., 2s. 94., and lls, per box. Sold 
by all Chemists. 


+ ca) 

“ (THE QUEEN,” a new and elegant 

Cloak, manufactured and sold by FARMER and RO- 
GERS, 73 , 175, REGENT STREET. From the “ Court 
Jour nal,” Nov. 3—“‘ Amongst the many novelties produced for 
the present season, none have been so much admired and ge- 
nerally appreciated as their new cloak, ‘The Queen.’ The 
fall, when on the figure, is extremely graceful, and combines 
a requisite degree of warmth with that taste and moderation 
in in price which h so so largely distinguish this modern emporium.” ‘ad 








FOR GENTLEMEN. 
MESSES. NICOLL employ the BEST 
TALENT and MATERIALS to be met with in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany. 
ALLIED SLEEVE CAPE, Waterproof, yet evaporable 
ONE GUINEA. 
NICOLL'S well-known PALETOT, TWO GUINEAS. 
NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS, and HALF-GUINEA 
VESTS. 
ESTIMATES given for Military Uniforms, Youths’ Cloth - 
ing, and Servants’ Liveries. 
114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill. 


( \LOTHING for the Approaching SEA- 
SON.—Gentlemen calling on or sending their orders to 
Messrs. NICOLL, of Regent Street and Cornhill, will find each 
article sold by them marked in plain figures, by the aid of 
which, and the ready-money system, many thousands have, 
for several years past, expericuced the advantages of cacel- 
lence combined with true economy. 

For the sale of the patented and other garments there are 
accredited Agents in the chief towns of Great Britain and the 
Colonies. 

114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill. 


TEWCASTLE AND SUNDERLAND 
PM COAL COMP pee. 98, Shaftesbury Street, New North 


Road, and at Wappin 
Casi ‘PRICES PER TON. 




















ooon 














Best Walls End Coals.. 
Seconds. 
Silkstones..... 
All Coats Chevens zhly screened by Ma 
. C. SHELLEY, Managing Director. 
+ 
912° M iLN YER’S HOLDFAST AND 
FIRE-RESISTING SAFES, (non-conducting and 
vapourizing,) with all the improvements, under their Quadru- 
ple Patents of 1840-'51-'54 and 1855, including their Gun- 
powder-Proof Solid Lock and Door, (without which no Safe 
is secure.) The Strongest, Best, and Cheapest Safe 
extant. 

MILNER'S PHCENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, LIVER- 
POOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. Show- 
rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Dépdét, 474 
Moorgate Street, City. Circulars free by post. 

, \q 
] ECAYED TEETH AND TOOTH- 
ACHE,—Patronized by her Majesty and H.R. H. Prince 
Albert.—Mr. HOWARD'S PATENT WHITE SUCCEDA- 
NEU —s for stopping decayed teeth, however large the — 
It is in a soft state, without any pressure, soon 
as ae as enamel, and remains in the tooth many Saipan iene 
dering extraction unnecessary, and stops decay. All persons 
use it themselves with ease, as full directions are enclosed. 
Sold by Savory, 220, Regent Street, and 143, New Bond Street ; 
Sanger, 150, Oxford Street ; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street ; and 
all medicine vendors. Price 2s. 6d. sent free by Post. 
NNEFORD 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 4 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably —- 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; it - 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion. 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
and efficacious. Prepared by Dixynerornp and Co. Dispensing 
Chemists, (and General Agents for the Lmproved Horse-hair 
Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London. 
NEW LABEL.—In consequence of the 
great bees A of Counterfeit Labels of A. ROWLAND 
and SONS’ MACASSAR OIL, now in circulation, Messrs. 
Perkins, a, and Co. at great cost, and by a peculiar pro- 
cess of their own, have succeeded in producing from steel 
A NEW LABEL, which cannot be forged. It is composed 
of a section of an engine-turned circle, repeated one hundred 
and thirty times—and forms an original lace-work ground, 
upon which is engraved, in white letters, “ Under the Patron- 
age of the Courts of Europe,” with an embossed profile of her 
May esty “‘ The Queen,” lately specially taken for the purpose, 
and which surmounts the words (also in white letters) “* Row- 
lands’ Macassar Oil, for the Growth, Restoration, and for 
beautifying the Human Hair,” with the Signature of the Pro- 
prietors in Ink, “ A. Rowtanp and Sons.” Sold at 20, 
Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
(\BOGGON ’*S PATENT ASPHALTE 
ROOFING FELT has been extensively used, and pro- 
nounced efficient, and particularly applicable for Warm 
Climates. It is anon-conductor. Itis portable, being packed 
in rolis, and not liable to damage in carriage. It effectsa 
saving of half the timber usually required. It can be easily 
applied by any unpractised person. From its lightness, 
weighing only about 42lbs. to the square of 100 feet, the cost of 
carriage is small. Under Slates, &c. in Church and other 
Roofs, it has been extensively used to Regulate the Tempera- 
ture. Inodorous Felt, for damp walls; and for damp floors 
under carpets and floor-cloths ; also for lining iron houses ana 
roots. Price One Penny per Square Foot. PATENT FELTED 
SHEATHING, for covering ships’ bottoms, &c. DRY HAIR 
FELT, for deadening sound, and covering steam -boilers, pipes, 
&c. preventing the radiation of heat, thereby saving. 25 per 
cent of fuel. Samples, Testimonials, and full Instructions, on 
application to Crugcon and Co. 2, Dowgate Hill, London. 
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ARTANT POUR LA SYRIE, (Dunois | 
the Brave,) arranged as a Glee for Four Voices by 
Frank Mort, with an Accompaniment for the Piano- 
forte, forming No. 102 of Ronerr Cocks and Co.’s 


“Handbook of Glees.” Edited by Josep WARREN. 
Price 
London: Rosert Cocks and Co. New Burlington 


Street, Music Publishers to their Majesties Queen 
Victoria and the Emperor Napoleon III.; and of 
Musicsellers. 


OPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN 
TIME; a Collection of Ancient Songs, Ballads, 
and Dance Tunes, illustrative of the National Music 
of England: with short Introductions to the different 
Periods, and Notices of the Airs from Writers of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries ; also a short Ac- 
count of the Minstrels. By W. Cuarrett, F.S.A. To 
be completed in 16 Parts, forming 2 vols. imperial Svo. 
Each Part containing about 30 “Ballads and Tunes, 
Parts I. to IV. are now ready. Price of each, 3s.; or to 
Subscribers, 2s.6d. The remainder to be published 
periodically. 
London: Cramer, Beare, and CHarrett, 201, Re- 
gent Street ; by whom Subscribers’ Names are received. 











MYTH’S LECTURES on the HIS- 
TORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. New 
Edition, with the Author’s last Corrections, an addi- 
tional Lecture, and a General Index. Complete in two 
vols. Vol. II. Post 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Boun’s CLASSICAL ius rok DECEMBER. 
UINTILIAN INSTITUTES of 
ORATORY, ~ eal translated, —_ Notes, by 
the Rev. Joux Seipy W aTson, M.A. M.R.S.L. Head 
Master of the Proprietary Grammar Schoal, Stockwell, 
Vol. I. Post 8vo. cloth. 5s. 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Boun’s Stanparp LiprarRy FoR DECEMBER. | 








a ay now be had 
NY OF sik WALTER SCOTT’S 
- NOVELS, with his latest Introductions and 


Notes, sewed in beautifully Illuminated Cover, 
Price EIGHTEENPENCE, 
Apam and CHaxtes Brack, Edinburgh; Hovrisrox 
and Stoneman, London; sold by all Booksellers, and 
at the Railway 









Just publis shed, post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
HE LIFE OF HENRY FIELDING; 
with Notices of his Writings, his Times, and his 
Contemporaries. By Frepertck Lawrence, of the 


Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law, | 
“A very unpretending but ‘also a very pleasant 
volume.” — Atheneum. 


Anruvur Hatt, Virtue, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 
HE CAMPAIGN IN THE CRIMEA. 
An HistoricalSketch. By Grorce Brackenbury, 
late Secretary at Kadikoi to the Honorary Agents of 
the Crimean Army Fund. Accompanied by 40 Plates, 
from Drawings taken on the Spot by WILLIAM Siup- 
son. Size, royal 8vo. Price, elegantly bound, 21s. 
Pact and Domisic Cotxacut and Co. 13 and M4, 
Pall Ms all East, P ublishers to her Majesty. 





Early i in Dece mber = » * rrr price 3d.; 


rn . yr . ! 
HE HOLLY. TREE ‘INN ; being the 
Christmas Number of ‘* Household Words,” and 
containing the amount of One regular Number and a 
Half. 
THE HOUSEHOLD WORDS ALMANACK for 
the YEAR 1856 is now on sale, price 4d. 
Published at the Household Words Office, 16, Wel- 
lington Street, North; and sold by all Booksellers and 
Newsmen. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF DR. MAX 
MULLER’S SURVEY OF THE LANGUAGES OF 
THE SEAT OF WAR. 

Just published, price 5s. 8vo. cloth boards, 


HE LANGUAGES of the SEAT of 
WAR in the EAST ; with a Survey of the Three | 
Families of Language, Semitic, Arian, and Turanian. 
By Max Mutter, M.A. Ph. D. Taylorian Professor of 
European Languages and Literature at the University 
of Oxford. Second Edition, with an Appendix on the 
Missionary Alphabets, and an Ethnographical Map, 
drawn by Aug. Petermann. 
WituiaMs and Noreare, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Dedicated to H.R.H. the Princess Matilda, Grande 
Duchesse of Hesse- Darmstadt. 


PECIMENS OF THE CHOICEST 

LYRICAL PRODUCTIONS of the MOST CELE- 
BRATED GERMAN POETS. Containing Selections | 
from Klopstock, Schiller, Goethe, Hilti, Birger, 
Uhland, H. Heine, Miurer, H. Marggraff, Prutz, 
H,.M. Lewis the First, King of Bavaria, Riickert, 
Freiligrath, Salis, Dingelstedt, Platen, Anastasius 
Griin, Zedlitz. With Biographical and Literary Notes. 
Translated in English Verse, by M. A. Burr. 
Second Edition, — (8vo. cloth, gilt lettered) 9s. 6d, 








London: A. Hatt, Virrve, and Co. 25, Pater- 
noster Row. Leipsic: MuIcHELSEN, (Goetze and | 
Mierisch.) 





This day is published, price 21s. in 8vo. with Coloured 
Illustrations, drawn in Camp by the Author, 


HE STORY of the CAMPAIGN of | 
SEBASTOPOL, Written in the Camp. By 
Lieut.-Col, E. Bruck Hamtey, Captain, Royal Artil- 
lery. List of Illustrations. 
Interior of Hut in the Crimea. 
The Field of Alma. 
The Monastery of St. George. 
Cliffs at the Monastery of St. George. 
Balaklava in Winter, 
Exterior of Hut in the Crimea. | 
Sketch of Sebastopol and the Works taken from the 
Look-out Place. 
Zouaves at a Watering-Place. 
et of Tchergoum. 
Sketch Map of Sebastopol and the Siege Works. | 
Witttam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London, | 








| L#STRA: STILI LATINI; 


NEW WORKS. 


1. 
Mr. MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, from the Accession of James the Second. | 
Vols. IIL, and IV, 8vo. price 36s. 
[About the 18th inst. | 
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The PAST CAMPAIGN, 
DEPARTURE of LORD RAGLAN to the REDUC- 
TION of SEBASTOPOL. By N. A. Woops, late 
Special Correspondent of the Morning Herald. 2 vols 
post Svo. [On Wedne. sday next® 


3. 
JOURNAL kept during the RUSSIAN 


WAR, from the Departure of the English Army to the 

Fall of Sebastopol. By Mrs. Henny Duserty. Post 

Svo. (In a few days. 
4. 


IDA PFEIFFER’S LADY’S SECOND 
JOURNEY round the WORLD. 2 vols. post Svo. 
[On Wednesday next 
5. 
RECREATIONS; or 
Edited by the Rev 


In a few days 


EVENING 
Samples from the Lecture-Room. 
J. H. Gurney, M.A. Crown Svo. 

6. 

AUDUBON the NATURALIST in the 
NEW WORLD: his Adventures and Discoveries. By 
Mrs, Horace Sr. Joux. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

[ At Christmas 


MANUAL of he. DOME STIC PRAC- 
TICE of MEDICINE. By W. B. Kesteven, F. R.C S.E. 
Square post Svo. [On Wednesday next, 


8. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on BAN K- 


ING. By J. W. Gresart, F.R.S. Sixth Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged; with Portrait. 2 vols. 12mo. lfs. 
[ Next week, 


9. 


MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, illus- 
trated with 13 Steel Plates, from original Designs by 
eminent Artists. Square crown Syo, 21s. cloth: mo- 
rocco, 31s, 6d, [Nearly ready. 


Ke 

The LIFE of LUTHER, in 48 Historical 
Engravings. By G. Korexio. With Explanations by 
Archdeacon Hare and Susanna WINKWORTH. 
ito. price 28s, 

XI. 
EXPERIENCES  col- 
TOUR in EGYPT and 
KENNARD, 


EASTERN 
lected during a WINTER’S 
the HOLY LAND, By Apam Srernmerz 
Post 8vo. 10s, 6d, 

XII. 


FRANCIS ARAGO’S POPULAR AS- 
TRONOMY. Translated by Admiral W. H. Smyrn, 
and R. Grant, M.A. Vol. I. with Plates and Wood- 
cuts, 8vo. 21s, 


XIIt. 
PEREIRA 


RIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS, 
tionof Vol. If, PartI. Plate and Wood-cuts, 


Fourth Edi- 
Svo, 21s, 
XIV. 

The CORRELATION of PHYSICAL 
FORCFS. By W. R. Grove, Q.C, M.A. F.R.S, 
Third Edition; with Notes and References. 8vo. 7s 

xv. 


ANALYTICAL VIEW of SIR ISAAC 


| NEWTON’S “ PRINCIPIA.” By Heyry Lord 
Broveuan, F.R.S. and E. J. Rovrm, B.A. 8vo. lis. 
XVI. 
NARRATIVE of the NIGER, 


TSCHADDA, and 
T. J. Hurcuinsoy, Esq. 
Parts, ls. each, 


BINUE EXPLORATION. By 
lémo. 2s. 6d. cloth; or in 2 


XVII. 


The MAID of MESSENE; and other 
Poems. By Epwarp Henry Pemper, Student of Ch, 
Ch. Oxford, Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


XVIII. 


The Rev. Dr. B. H. KENNEDY’S PA- 
or MATERIALS for 
TRANSLATION into LATIN PROSE. 12mo. 6s. 


XIX. 


Professor DOWNING’S ELEMENTS of 
PRACTICAL HYDRAULICS, for the Use of Students 
in Engineering. 8vo. with 6 Plates, price 5s. 


xx. 


CURRENCY SELF-REGULATING 
and ELASTIC, explained in a Letter to his Grace the 
Duke of Argyll. Svo. 7s. 6d, 


London: LonemMaN, Brown, GREEN, and 
LonGMANs. 


| 


from the | 


Feap 


’S ELEMENTS of MATE- | 


I 





aT 





is day, in feap. 8vo. price ls. 
HE hoy ALIST’S DAUGHTER. 
A Poem. By Epwarp J. Woop. 
London: Tuomas Saree: 215, Regent Street. 
s day, Svo. 
T= PRIMARY CH ARGE OF JOHN 
JACKSON, D.D. Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 

Witttam SKEF FINGTON, 163, Piccadilly. 

~~ This day is published, price 6s, Part IX. of the 

YERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN: 
Nature Printed, (life size), Parts 1 to 8 are al- 


ways on sale. 
Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouv erie Street. 





London: 








This day, in post 8vo. 7s. Ga. 3 antique ; ; 10s. | gilt edges, 


THE ADVENTURES OF 


CALIPH HAROUN AL RASCHID, Recounted 

by the Author of ‘* Mary Powell.” 
Axrruvr Hatt, Virtue, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 

\ . SYSTEM OF PHRENOLOGY. By 
i Grorce Compr. 2 vols. Svo. 15s. Fifth Edition, 
revised by James Coxe, M.D. 

London: Loxeman and Co. and Stmpxin and Co. 
Edinburgh: Mac tacunan and Co, 

GREEK TRAGEDY.— Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. boards, 
GAMEMNON THE KING. 

Translated from .Eschylus into English Verse. 

By W. Biew, M.A, 
Loxyeman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans, 
Pater noster Row. 








a 


Just pul blished, in 8vo. price ls. 6d. cloth, 
\HE POL {TICS of ARISTOTLE, from 
the ‘Text of “ou Bekker: with English 


Notes. Ry the Rev. . Eaton, M.A. Fellow and 
Senior Tutor of ~ pea ( volley ge, Oxford. 
London: Loxeman and Co. Oxford: W. Grawam. 


“ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH | 
y POETS. 


This day, complete in 3 vols. 7s. 6d. cloth, 
YUTLER'S POETICAL WORKS; with 
) Biography and Notes. By Ronerr Be. 
London : Joun w. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This d ay is publi ished. = ‘ Nag Gd. Iustrated with — 


HE LIFE OF ‘AL DE RMAN KELLY. 





With Extracts from his Correspondence. By the 
Rev. R. C, Fett. 
Groompripce & Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster Row. 
Just published, price 
| TRADE versus L IF E ASSUR- 
ANCE. By Investigator. For extensive distribue 
tion among Directors, Shareholders, Assurance Agents, 
and all existing and intending Assurers. 
‘GUAM Witsox, 11, Royal E xchan 
hed, post Svo. cloth, : 
Dei ‘TON and its DE iA (NGE- 
MEN" rs. By T. K. Cuampens, M.D. Physician to 


Mary’s Hospital, and Lecturer on Medicine at St. 
Ml ury’s Medical School, 
London: Jous Cuv ncuttt, New Burlington 






Now re ady, gr ratis, and m ostag : 





LIST OF SURPLUS COPLES OF 
RECENT WORKS WITHDRAWN FROM 
MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and offered at greatly 


Repvucep Prices for Cash. 
CuarLes Epwarp Mtprtr, 510, New Oxford Street, 
London, and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


AX “INQUIRY INTO THE PRAC- 
TICABILITY AND EXPEDIENCY OF DE- 


CIMALIZING THE WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND 
MONIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. By Ro- 
BERT oy In cloth boards, 38.; with Laurie’s 
Analysis, 

~ Anriee Hart, 


ae and Co. Paternoster Row. 


is day, 8vo. price 

HE POLITICS OF 

with English Notes, Introduction, Essays, and 

copious Index By Ricnuarp Conoreve, M.A. late 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford. 
Lately published, by Mr. Concreve, 4s. 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE of the WEST. Five Lece 

tures delivered at Edinburgh. 

London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
NEW SERIAL WORK BY MR. CHARLES 
DICKENS, 

Uniform with “ Dombey and Son,” “ David Copper- 
field,” ‘* Bleak House,” &c. 

This day is published, to be completed in Twenty 
Monthiy Parts, price One Shilling each, the First 

Monthly Part of a New Work of Fiction, called 
L E DORRIT. 
By Cuartes Dickens. 
With Illustrations by Has.or K. Browne. 
Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


ARISTOTLE; 





On the lst of December 1855 will be published, price 
Is. =, ‘J creme by H. K. Browne, (Phiz,) 
Part XIV * * 
ARRY COV ERDALE’S COURTSHIP, 
AND ALL THAT CAME OF IT: showing 
how this misguided young man fell from the ways ot 
good fellowship and (in)sobriety; how for his sins he 
was condemned to—Matrimony; together with a de- 
taile d account of his sufferings in that state of bondage ! 
by Frank E, SMEDLEY, Author of “ Frank Fairles gh,” 





* Lewis Aruedel,” &c. 
VIRTUE, , Haut, , and Virtvr, 25, Paternoster Row. 
‘HADES OF “CHAR ACTER; or the 


iN Infant Pilgrim. By the late Mrs. Woopnoors. 


Seventh Edition, 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, izs. 
By the Same, 

THE HISTORY OF MICHAEL KEMP, THE 
HAPPY FARMER'S LAD. A Tale of Rustic Life. 
Seventh Edition, 12mo. cloth, 4s. 

SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE; or Michael the Mar- 
ried Man. New Edition, 12mo, 6s. 6d, 

THE — PRAYER. In Verse. 
12mo. sewed, 

COTTAGE DE ALOGUES; or Characters and Scenes 
in Rural Life. New Edition. [In the press 

London: Bett and Datpy, 186, F leet Street. 


New Edition, 
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LACKWOODS MAGAZINE, | for 
December 1855. No. CCCCLXXXIL. Price 2s. €d, 
CONTENTS: 
Zaidee: a Romance. Part the Last. 
Simony and Lay Patronage, Historically and 
Morally Considered. 
Illustrations of Herodotus. 
Modern Light Literature— Art. 
Courtship under Difficulties. 
Our Rural Population and the War. 
Death of the Rev. John Eagles. 
Wittram BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


24? ER’S MAGAZINE, 


for DrcemBER, 
Price 2s. 6¢. or by post, 3s. Conratns: 
Friends in Council Abroad. | The 





Political Press of 
Part I. America. 
Last August in the Baltic. | Sutlers in the Camp, 
Part I. Recent Study of the New 
The Life and Works of Testament. 
Goethe. The Verney Papers. 
New Metals. Czar Alexander and Czar 
Sketches and Studies from Mob. 
Belgium. I1.—Louvain. | Mr. Simon’s Appointment 
The Monktons of Wincot to the Board of Health. 


Abbey. Edited by Wil- Political Gossip. 
kie Collins. Part II. 
_London : Joux W. Parker and Sox, West Strand, 


B ENTLEY’S ISCELLANY. 
Ae rice = 6d. 
Contexts for Decemper. No. CCXXVIII. 
The Spendthrift. By W. Harrison Ainsworth, E:q 
Glasgow and its Clubs. 
The Winter Quarters of the Allies. 
Sitka, and the Russian Territories in America, 
The Crimean Hero. By Dudley Costello. 
P. J. Bailey’s ** Mystic and other Poems.” 
Mirabeau. 
Adventures of Benjamin Bobbin the 
Crawtord Wilson. 
Take me Home Again. 
The Major’s Hoax ; or Five Minutes Too Late 
Prescott’s History of the Reign of Philip IL. ” By 
Monkshood,. 
London: Ricnarp Bextiey, New Burlington Street. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, Edited by W. Hannison Arns- 
wortn, Esq. 
Contents for December. 
The Zouaves at Sebastopol. 
Sir William Molesworth. By Cyrus Redding. 
Seven Years. By the Author of ** The Unholy 
Wish.” 
A Yacht Cruise through the Caledon 
Fly-Leave s from a Circulating Library. 
kell’s Novels. 
Sunday in Town and Country. By FE. P. Rowsell. 
Stoke Dotterell; or the Liverpool Apprentice. 
Alice’s Dream. By C. F. Monck. 
Villemain. By Sir Nathaniel. 
Fontainebleau. By Florentia. 
Rupert’s March. By G. W. Thornbury. 
Piedmont. 
The Pedlar and his Wares. By Mrs. Bushby. 
Punishment of Criminals in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. By Alexander Andrews. 
Something in the City. 
Cuarman and Hatt, 195, Piccadilly. 
*.* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
THE WAR POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
HE BRITISH QUARTERLY RE- 
VIEW, No. 44, (published October 1, price 6s. 
Corratns : 1. Sir Isaac Newton; 2, The War in Asia; 
3. Spenser—his Life and Poetry; 4. Lands of the Slave 
and the Free; 5. Paris in 1855; 6. The Christ of His- 
tory; 7. Tennyson's Maud; 8. War Policy of Great 
Britain; 9. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 

“ The Essay on the War Pottcy of Great Britain 
places before us not a few instances of the beneficial 
effects of war upon national character; and very fairly 
meets those who argue in favour of sacrifices made for 
peace, by showing that the world has suffered much 
more from bad government than from hostile feuds.”— | 
Scottish Press. 

“Seldom do our Quarterlies contain articles of 
greater power, more skilful argumentation, 
careful research than this—eloquence worthy of Henry 
Brougham in his best days.” — Freeman, 

“A massive and noble dissertation.”—British Ban- 
ner. 

London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul’s 

Churchyard. 
Price 6d. 
NEW MONTHLY PERIODICAL. 
On the 1st January 1856 will be published, price 6d, 
No. L. of 
H FE Pp gw Rs 
A CHEAP MAGAZINE OF FICTION, 
BELLES LETTRES, NEWS, AND COMEDY. 


Jarman. By 


No. CCCCXX. 


an Canal. 
Mrs, Gas- 








| E ngland, Scotli ind, and Ireland. 


| Vols. I. to VIII. each 1s. 
| ARDNER’S MUSEUM OF 
| Rd 


or more , 


It seems to the Proprietors of Tae [pier that all | 


our popular literature has been too timid of late. The 
satirical element has been strangely idle, and with the 
saddest results. But the time has come to treat the 
old corruptions of the world with the old weapons, and 
to prepare for the enemies of truth and justice a rod | 
pickled in classic brine. 

Perfect independence — perfect fearlessness — the 
liveliness which makes reading pleasant—and the pic- 
turesqueness which makes it human and genial—these 
are the qualities to which they aspire. 

Among the contents of Tur Ipier will be found a 
new Tale, by the Author of “ Singleton Fontenoy,” 
* Eustace Conyers,” ‘* Satire and Satirists,” &c. Xc. 

Short Tales, “Essays, and Sketches, by known writers. 

Portraitures of the Li iving and the Dead. 

Notes on Men and Things, Topographical and An- 
tiquarian. 

Reviews of Books, Résumé of the Events of the 
Month, Obituary of eminent Persons. 

All Communications, Books for Review, &c. should 
be forwarded = the Editor of Tue Iprer, care of Mr. 
Hardwicke, 26, Duke Street, Piccadilly. 

HE a, will be sent, post free, for one year, for 
6s. payable to Robert Hardwicke, at the Post-office, 
Piccadilly. A single copy, post free, for 6d. in stamps. 
London : Rosert Harpwicke, 2%, Duke Street, Picca- 

dilly ; and all Booksellers, 


Price 18s. cloth, 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 


AND UNIVERSAL REFERENCE, RELATING TO ALL AGES 
AND NATIONS. 


Comprehending every Remarkable Occurrence, Ancient and Modern—the Foundation, Laws, and 


Governments of C ountr ies—their 


Progress in Civilization, Industry, 
in Arms; the Political and Social Transactions of the 


and Seience—their Achievements 
sritish Empire—its Civil, Military, and Reli- 


gious Institutions—the Origin and Advance of Human Arts and Inventions, with ¢ opious details of 


and Dome stic, 


Seventh 
By B. VINCENT, 


The whole comprehending a body of Information, Classical, Political, 
from the earliest accounts to the present time. 

Edition, with Additions and Corrections 

Assistant-Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
EDWARD MOXON, 


Dover Street. 





THE ROYAL PICTURES. 
HE AR T. JOURNAL, for De EMBER, 
price 2s. Gd. completes the first year’s issue of 
Engravings from TDictures in the Rx "ye al Collections : 
those in the present Number yeing —*The Pasture, 
Osborne,” after T. 8. Cooy rer, A.R.A,; and ** The Flute- 
Player,” after J. B. P: ate z * Ulysses,” from the group 
by Macdonald, is the Sculpture Plate for the month. 
The INustrated Catalogue of the French Industrial 
Exhibition is also completed in the December Part; 
which contains, among other Literary Contributions— 
* French Criticism on British Sculpture”; ‘ The 
Maclellan Gallery, Glasgow”; “ Destruction of En- 
graved Plates” The Palace at Westminster, pro- 
posed Extension”; ** The Winter Exhibition,” &c, 
Virtve and Co. 25, Paternoster Row, London 
and all Booksellers. 


6d.; double velames, 3s. 6d. 


SCIENCE 








AND ART, 
CONTENTS : 

The Planets: are they Inhabited Worlds ?—Weather 
Prognostics— Popular ri allacies in Physical Science— 
Latitudes and Le t Influences — Me- 
teoric Stones and tais—Railway Accidents. 
ig! Common Air— Locomotion in the 
















ean Cometary Intiuences—Common Things : 

Water he Potter's Art it : Fire, 
Locor s luence and 

Progress— he ‘E arth— 





Electric Telegraph 
ie Sun—Ea than kes ar 1 Vol an The Barome- 
-The Safety-Lamp—Whitworth’s Micrometric Ap- 


he Atmosphere—Time— 





( loc] ks an nd W 


Drawing and En- 
graving— The Locouv t 
Le 


mneter— New 
Magi 





ule 








gs: the Almanack—Optical Images— 
How én Gheswws t Ileavens—Common Things: the 
Looking-Glass—The Stellar Universe—The Tides, 
Common Things: Man—Stellar 
M ifying Glasse Instineta ellig 
e— Camera O ra—Camer 





sly Nut 


at ld.: 
Parts, at 5d. ; Quarterly Volumes, at ls, 6d.; and Half- 


Yearly Volumes, at 3s. 6¢. cloth. 


Continued in Wee nbers, 


Loudon: WALTON and Man erty, Upper Gower Street; 


and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





GE ORGE ROL [LEDGE AND CO.’S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS, 
In 1 vol. 4to. price = cloth gilt extra, 
tique moroc co, 
ONG FELLOW’ POETICAL 
4 WORKS, supe = 1 + hte ated by John Gilbert, 
elaborately engraved by the Brot! vers Dalziel; enriched 
with a Portrait, the only one Mr. Longfellow ever sat 
for. 
** The most exquisite edition of Longfellow’s works 
published.” 
In 2 vols, crown 8vo. price 12s. cloth extra, 


HERIDAN KNOWLES’'S DRAMATIC 
K WORKS. A New Edition, Revised by the Au- 
thor, with a Portrait. 
In 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
P'AULNOY'S (COUNTESS) 
TALES. Translated by J. 
trated by John Gilbert. 

“ For the first time, thanks to Mr. Planché, 
the Fairy Tales of the Countess D’ Aulnoy set fairly be- 
fore us.” — Charles Dickens. 

Price 6s. cloth; or 6s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
A NATURAL HISTORY. By the Rev. 
fi J.G. Woov. A New and Cheaper Edition, with 
nearly 500 Illustrations, from Original Designs by W. 
Harvey. 

*.* New Lists of Works suitable for School Prizes 
or Christmas Presents, Gratis on application. 

. London: Grorcr Rovuriepas and Co, 2, Farringdon 
Street. 


or 1/. 1ls. 6d. 


FAIRY 


R. Praxcue. LIlus- 











Second Edition of 

2N . are 

TRACTS for the PRESENT CRISIS. 

By Sir A. H. Evron, Bart. 

Price 1d. each, or 9d. adozen. Wrapper, with Pre- 

face, Title, &c. 1d. 
The first Series consists of 36 Numbers. 
The rere | . suitable for general distribution— 
Nos. 3, 5, 8, 9, 12, 16, 18, 19, 20, 24, 30, 
” 39, 34, 35, 


| 
The following are addressed more copecially to M.P.’s— 


Nos. 7 7, 14, 15, 23, 26, 35. 
The following to those who elect M.P.’s 
Nos. 11, 21, 29, 32. 
The following to G hristian Ministers— 
Nos. 27 and 28, 
The following to readers of the Times— 
Nos. 4, 10, 17, 22, 25, 31, 36, 
Published by Kerslake, 3, Park Street, Bristol; and 
Sold also by Bartlett, Paternoster Row, London; Fol- 
thorpe, Brighton; Dawson, Cambridge ; Shepherd and 
Elliott, Edinburgh ; Mason, Dublin. 


in Monthly | 


we have 


This day is published, in small 8vo, 5s. 
‘ELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 
Dr. WHATELY, Archbishop of DUBLIN, With 
his Grace’s Permission. 
London: Ricuanp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to 
her Majesty. 
— IN COLLEGES AND SOReeEA. 
Third Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 
HE RISE and PROGRE SS of ‘the ENG- 
LISH CONSTITUTION. By Professor Creasy, 
Professor of History at University College, London. 
[Just ready. 

Ricuarp Bentrey, Publisher in Ordinary to 

her Majesty. 

MR, PRESCOTT’S NEW WORK, 

This day is published, Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portraits, 28s.; Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. crown 
8vo. with Portraits, 12s, ; Cheap E dition, post Svo. 5s. 

| ISTORY of the REIGN of PHILLIP 

Il.of SPAIN. By Wittram Hickurxe Paes- 
corr, Author of “The Reign of Ferdinand and 

Isabella.’ 

London : 





London: 


Ricnarp Benttry, Publisher in Ordinary to 
her Majesty. 
NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR Ob 
* MARGARET MAITLAND.” 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


ILLIESLEAF, By the Author 

4 of ** Margaret Maitland.” 

** * Lilliesleaf’ is a sequel to the charming passages 
in the life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland, told also by here 
self in her own quaint way, and full of the same touche 
ing grace, which won the hearts of so many peo le 
young and old. It is to be said but rarely of a sequel, 
that it possesses so much beauty ui ad so much sust ained 
interest as the tale = — “tr ~I —Eraminer, 


THE HOUSE. “OF ELMORE, A Ta- 
mily History. 

RACHEL GR AY. By Miss Kavay cn, 
Author of ** Nathalie,” &c. 1 vol. [Just ready. 
Huns and Biacket rs Publishers, Successors to 
Hen NRY Coisurn, 13, Great Marlborough Strcet. 
NE W WORKS. 

Now ready, in 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. bour 
THE LIFE of JEANNE D’AL Bik T, 

QUEEN of NAVARRE, from numerous Original 
Sources. By Miss Freee, Author of “ The Lite of 
Margaret D’Angouléme.” 


MY EXILE. By Avexanper Henzex, 









2 vols. 

“Mr. Herzen’s narrative is superior in interest to 
nine-tenths of the existing works on Ruasia.”—Athe- 
neum, 


ADVENTURES in the 
or Days and Nights of Moose Hunt- 
ing in the Pine Forests of Acadia, By Campnenn. 
Harpy, Royal Artillery. 2 vols. with Illustrations, Be 

THE WANDERER in ARABIA, By 
G. T. Lowru, Esq. 2 vols. with Illustrations. 

[Just ready. 

Herst and Brackett, Publishers, Successors to 

Henry CoLpurn. 

D CLERUM.—NEW LITURGICAL 

Fs ISSUE, by the Author of ‘* The Churchman’s 

Sunday Evenings at Home,” “ The Devout Church- 

man, “Sermons for Sundays and Holy Days,” 
“ Seven Sayings on the Cross,” Xc. &c. 

The Rev. ALEXANDER W ATSON, A.M. offers 
for the use of those of his brethren who may require 
such assistance, a SET, for ONE YEAR, of MANU- 
SCRIPT SERMONS, setting forth the faith and prac- 
tice of the Christian man, in ‘exact accordance with the 
Divinely-appointed order of the Church’s annual cycle. 
To be continued annually, until each portion of the 
Liturgical Services for each Sunday and Holy Day shall 
have been illustrated, and their united scope enforced. 

“This was the case in the Primitive Church, and 
I am glad to be able to quote the high authority of St. 


SPORTING 
NEW WORLD; 





1 Austin, in behalf of those who are compelled to have 


recourse to others for their sermons.”—Dr, Hook, in 
* British Magazine,” 1834, 

The passage of St. Augustine alluded to will be found 
in his work, ** De Doctrind Christiana,” lib. iv. cap. 
xxviii., et seq.—‘* Sic enim, quod profecto utile est, 


| multi praedicatores fiunt, nec multi magistri, si unius 


veri magistri idipsum dican omnes, et non sint in cis 
schismata.” 

Terms for the first series, 7 guineas per annum, paid 
in advance; or the Sunday Sermons may be had sepa- 


| rately, price 5 guineas, and those for Holy Days, price 


3 guineas. The Sermons will be sent, post-free, in 
packets, of a season, or of a month, as the case may be. 
Subscribers’ names, with particulars of remittance, 
to be forwarded to Rev. ALex. WarTson, Rectory, 

Bridestowe, (Exeter), North Devon. 


DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND DEP RESSION. 
Just published, price ls.; post free for 14 stamps, 
JHE SCIENCE OF LIF E; or How to 


Secure Moral and Physical Happiness. With 


| Practical Observations on Debility, Nervousness, and 


| 


Depression, resulting from Close Study, Sedentary 
Habits, Intemperance, High Living, or Dissipation. 
Bya Physician. —SnErwoop and Co. Paternoster Row ; 
Mann 39, Cornhill; Hannay and Co, 63, Oxford 
Street; and all Booksellers. 
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FOR DECEMBER. | NOW READY. 
1. NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE’S CONFI-|_ 1. REV. J. B. MOZLEY’S TREATISE ON 


DENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE with his BROTHER JOSEPH, sometime | PREDESTINATION. 8vo. 14s. 
| 


Kine or Srarn. 2 vols. 8vo. 
» .| 2. REV. B. JOWETT’S COMMENTARY ON 
2. AN ILLUSTRATED HAN DBOOK OF | THE THESSALONIANS, GALATIANS, and ROMANS. 2 vols. "ee 30s. 


THE pt ‘aaa wn AND > Sane. By 

iUSS N. yi 3) ‘ a . «VV '. . | Tv r ’ Ve 4 

ee ee en ee een | 38. REV. A. P. STANLEY’S COMMENTARY 
3. FIVE YEARS IN DAMASCUS. With | 8 THE CORINTHIANS. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

Travels to PAtMyRA, LEBANON. d other Script Sites. By Rev. J. L. + r + + ax 

PORTER. Map and Wood-cuts. 2 vols, Post'svo. S| «3S 4. DEAN PEACOCK’S LIFE AND WORKS 

| OF Dr. THOMAS YOUNG. Plates. 4 vols. 8vo. 15s. each, 


4. ESSAYS ON THE FRENCH REVOLU- | ; e 
TION. Contributed to the Quarterly Review. By the Right Hon. JOUN| 5. MR. LESLIE’S HANDBOOK FOR 
WILSON CROKER. 8yvo. | YOUNG PAINTERS. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


5. SINAI AND PALESTINE ; in connexion! ¢ y\R. DANBY SEYMOUR’S TRAVELS IN 


with their History. By Rev. ARTHUR P. STANLEY, M.A. Maps. Svo. THE CRIMEA, and along the Sea of Azof. Third Edition. Maps. 8vo. 


6. A HISTORY OF ROME, from the Earliest |” 
Times to the Establishment of the Empire. By H.G. LIDDELL, D.D. 7. THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN RUSSLA. 


Daen of Christ Church. 2 vols. 8vo. Fifth Thousand. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





cae ee ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA./ ¢ rp. sTREET’S BRICK AND MARBLE 
| ARCHITECTURE OF ITALY, in the Middle Ages. Plates. 8vo, 2ls. 


8. HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN THE! ; me an 
THREE FIRST CENTURIES. By Rev. J. J. BLUNT, late Margaret Pro-| 9. SIR WILLIAM NAPIER’S BATTLES 
fessor of Divinity. 8vo. | AND SIEGES OF THE PENINSULA. Second Edition. Portrait. Post 


9. COMPLETION OF GROTE’S HIstory|** ™"* 
OF GREECE; tothe Death of Alexander the Great. Portrait. Vol. XII.| 10, HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 


80. Popular Edition, (To be completed in 10 volumes.) Vols. 1 to 7. Post 


10. HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY, 8vo. 6s. each. 
and of the POPES. By Dean MILMAN. Vols. IV. to VI. With an Index | 11. LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 


to the whole work. 8vo. 
| Edited with Notes. 6 vols. 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


11. AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF | 
THE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By M. JULESLABARTE. With! 12. SIR CHARLES LYELL’S MANUAL OF 
200 Wood-cuts. 8vo. | ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. Fifth Edition. Wood-cuts. 8vo. 14s. 


1G r y a + ail 
1 GONE het ee ce oY OF INDIA. By! 13. grR GEORGE GREY'S POLYNESIAN 


Sir ERSKINE PERRY, M.P. Feap. 8vo. 
Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


13. A JOURNEY THROUGH ALBANIA, 
and other Provinces of Turkey. By Lord BROUGHTON. New Eidition.| 14, LORD LINDSAY’S REPORT OF THE 


oo CLAIM OF JAMES, EARL OF CRAWFURD AND BALCARRES, to the 
14. THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA: a Dis- | S#00M OF MONTROSE, folo. 
course delivered at Worsley. By Lord ELLESMERE. Foolscap 8vo. 15. GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, 


15. HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE | — Notes, by Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. Maps. 8 vols. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


UNDER THE HOUSE OF LANCASTER. Second Edition. 8vo. 15s. - 
1 7mS waemmacr amp ornen| J6 BE". jet se tee 
POEMS. By Lord ELLESMERE. With Illustrations. Crown 4to. | 88. 6d. 


17. COLONIAL CONSTITUTIONS; an Out-| 17. MR. NEWDEGATE’S CUSTOMS TA- 


line of the History of British Dependencies. By ARTHUR MILLS, Esq. | RIFFS OF ALL NATIONS; collected to 1855. 4to. 30s, 


Syo. 

18. FAITH AND PRACTICE; an Exposition 18. JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE ENGLISH 
of the Principles and Duties of Natural and Revealed ae By Rev. POETS. = Notes, by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. 3 vols. 
JOHN PENROSE, M.A. Post 8vo. | 8vo. 7s, 6d. each. 


19. LOCKHART’S ANCIENT SPANISH | 19. JAMES WATT: his Correspondence and 
BALLADS. Illustrated Edition. With Wood-cuts, Colours, and Titles. 4to. i Inventions. By JAMES P. MUIRHEAD. Plates. 3 vols. 


20. THE ART OF TRAVEL; Hints avail-| ; : 
able in Wild Countries. By FRANCIS GALTON. Second | 20. SIR GEORGE NICHOLLS’S HISTORY 


and enlarged. Wood-cuts. 12mo. | OF THE ENGLISH POOR. 2vols. 8vo. 28s. 
21. PUSS IN BOOTS, ILLUSTRATED by ¥ "4 7 Ta r TEN. 
OTTO SPECKTER. New Edition. With 12 Wood-cuts. 16mo. y ial. DR. WwW i SMITHS PO ¥ N G 


22. HIMALAYAN JOURNALS ; or Notes of a : : . r 
Naturalist in Bengal, the Himalayan, &e. By Dr. JOSEPH D. HOOKER,| 22. DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN- 
F.R.S. Revised and Condensed Edition. Wood-cuts. 2yols. PostSvo. | ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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